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1.— LITTLE HANDS MAY GIVE GEEAT 

HELP. 

creep-ing char-i-ty anx-i-ous-ly 

gro-cer i-dea mon-ey rab-bit 

^-^ne-Mi/ ^d-€ic-44,'-jUce ^<5^-^^^'^ 

fu-ne-ral sac^ri-fice joy-ful-Iy 

" Mamma, " said Mary Lester, creeping up to her 
mother s side one morning, and looking anxiously in 
her face, "I do so wish you would give me some 
money!" 

" Tell me what you want it for," saiJ her mamma. 

" I want to give it to poor Hannah Jackson. Her 
little girl was here a short time ago, and she came and 
stood beside me whilst 1 was feeding my rabbits, and 
what do you think she said ? her mother was sitting 
at home crying, because she had no money to pay her 
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bill at the grocer's, and he will not wait any longer for 
it." 

"I am very sorry for poor Hannah Jackson," replied 
Mrs Lester, " for she works hard and is very steady and 
careful. She would not be in need of money now, if 
she had not had to nurse her husband through a long 
illness and then pay his funeral expenses." 

" Then," said Mary joyfully, " you will give me some 
money to give her." 

'* No, dear, I think not," replied Mrs Lester. **I will 
tell you why I say I will not — you are nine years old 
now, and ought to be able to understand that you must 
not content yourself with giving help which costs you 
nothing. Unless you give her some of your own little 
store of money, or some help from your own hands, 
you are in reality giving her nothing." 

" But, mamma, I have no money, I have spent it 
all." 

" Then, Mary dear, if you spend all you have on 
yourself, and then come to me for more whenever you 
are sorry for any one, I am the one who gives and not 
you, and your charity costs you no sacrifice of any 
kind.'' 

" Then what am I to do?" said Mary looking ready 
to cry. 

** I do not know, you must either save some of the 
next money you get to give to her, or find some way 
of helping her with your hands, or you must give up 
the idea of doing anything for her." 

" I will do something," thought Mary, " if only I 
can find a way." She went into the garden, and tried 
to think of every possible way of helping Hannah 
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Jackson, from selling lier dolls, and giving her the 
money she got for them, to trying to earn a trifle by 
sewing — at last she thought of something which she 
believed would do — and went and asked her mother 
' to let her gather all the sweet violets which grew in 
the garden, and make them up into pretty little 
bunches, and sell them in the streets. 

Her mother said she was welcome to all the violets, 
and might make them all ready, early every morning 
before her lessons, but Hannah Jackson's little boy 
and girl must undertake to sell them. And so it was 
settled, and Mary went with her nurse, to see if they 
could find a tidy basket to put them in, and to tell the 
little Jacksons to come for the violets at ten o'clock 
the very next day. 



2.— LITTLE HANDS MAY GIVE GEEAT 

HELP — (continued). 

ar-range-d foUow-ed dis-tance 

count-ed shab-by thir-ty 

eight-een leaves thread 

m 

At ten next morning the little Jacksons came and 
found a basket quite full of bunches of violets all 
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neatly arranged, ready for them. Each was tied with 
a piece of thread, and each had two or three green 
leaves mixed with the violets to make them look bright 
and pretty. Before putting them in the basket Maiy 
had carefully counted them, and had to her great joy 
found that she had thirty of them. They were not 
shabby little bunches, such as you sometimes see 
sold, but good large ones, for Mary wished those who 
bought them to-day, to be pleased with what they had 
got, and to buy some more to-morrow. 

She would have liked to follow the two chil- 
dren when they went out, and watch in the dis- 
tance to see if they were so lucky as to find any one 
to buy their flowers ; and all the morning, whenever 
she had a few minutes to herself between her lessons, 
she wondered if they would sell them, and thought 
what a sad thing it would be, if those deai* sweet violets 
found no one to buy them. 

The first day they sold eighteen bunches, and so 
they made eighteenpence, and Mary, well pleased, put 
the basket with the scissors and thread in it, in the 
summer house, to be ready for her to begin her work 
again next morning. Then she got the watering pot 
and watered the beds of violets, so that the flowers 
might be* large, fresh, and dewy, when she went to 

gather them. 

And this lasted all the time the violets were in 
bloom, and as Mary made up i^uch large fine nosegays 
of them for one penny, each day she sold more and 
more, for people looked out of their windows to see if 
the two violet sellers were coming, and by the time 
the violet season was over, and they looked into the 
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money box to see how much money they had made, 
they found two hundred and sixty eight pennies* 
Mary took them all to her mother who changed them 
into shillings and sixpences. You must try to find 
out for yourself how many there were of these. There 
seemed to be a very great number when Mary's 
mother put them into a box, and told the three chil- 
dren to take them to Hannah Jackson, and tell her 
how they had all three been trying to help her. 

When Mary came home she told her mother that 
Hannah had kissed them, and blessed them, and 
thanked them for ever so many minutes, and then had 
ended by having a good cry, just because she was so 
happy. 

*' Then," said Mrs Lester, " you have learnt, Mary, 
that even little children can do something to help 
grown-up people if they really try." 

" Yes, mother, but when I asked you to give me 
some money for Hannah, you talked as if charity 
ought to cost us something, and said we were not to 
give help which cost us nothing. I hope this is help, 
mother, but it has cost me no sacrifice — ^it has been 
all pleasure from beginning to end." 

"Then, dear, you have learned another thing as 
well — ^that helping others in any way, no matter how 
vou do it, always is real pleasure." 
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3.— THE 


MOSS EOSB. 


• 


/o/U-e^^ 


^^e 


pati^e^ 


fair-est 


bathe 


pause-d 


dAiA-t^ 


njt'&ot 


^e^<i>C€i€a 


spir-it 


veil 


be-stow 


uAntd-^M-'ea 


€Ce€u 


Cyd-^C4( 


whifi-per-ed 


dew 


ob-iect 



The angel of the flowers one day, 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay ; 

That spirit to whom charge is given 

To bathe young buds in dews of Heaven ; 

Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose : — 

** Oh, fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all is fair; 

For the sweet shade thou giv*st to me 

Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee ! " 

** Then," said the rose, with deepened glow, 

'* On me another grace bestow." 

The spirit paused in silent thought : — 

What grace was there the flower had not ? 

' Twas but a moment — o*er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws ; 

And robed in nature's simplest weed. 

Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 

From the German, 
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4.— THE TAKING OF LINLITHGOW 

OASTLB. 

ac-com-plish-ed hatch-et gov-em-or 

AoA.€-C44/-^<^ no4-~4£^d.-4^^ 4/CjL€t/l(€A'-^m/a/n 
port-cul-lis pos-sess-ioa watch-man 

4^Aojna-^no/a ccwn^^t/U'^}^e^ ^aAM^a^an 
stroDg-hold coun-try-men gar-ri-son 

In the reign of Edward the First, when the Scotch 
people fought so bravely to drive the English out of 
Scotland, many castles were taken on both sides by 
ready wit and courage. Linlithgow, a strong castle, 
with an English governor and a very powerful garri- 
son, was taken in this way. There lived at no great 
distance from this stronghold a farmer, a bold and 
stout man, whose name was Binnock. This man 
saw with great joy the progress which the Scots were 
making in recovering their country from the English, 
and made up his mind to do something to help his 
countrymen, by getting possession, if it were possible, 
of the castle of Linlithgow. But the place was very 
strong, and stood by the side of a lake ; it was 
Sefended not only by gates, which were usually kept 
uhut against strangers, but also by a portcullis. A 
portcullis is a sort of door formed of cross-bars of 
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iron like & grate. It has do hinges like a deor, but is 
drawn up by pulleys, and let down when any danger 
approaches. It may be let go in a moment, and then 
falls down into the door- way ; and as it has great iron 
spikes at the bottom, it crushes all that it lights upon ; 
thus in case of a sudden alarm, a portcullis may be 
quickly let fall to defend the entrance, when it is not 
possible to shut the gates. Binnock knew this very 
well, but he resolved to be provided against this risk 
also, when he attempted to surprise the castle. 

So he spoke with some bold courageous countrjrmen, 
and engaged them in his enterprise, which he accom- 
plished thus : — 

Binnock had been used to supply the soldiers in 
the castle with hay, and he had beeti ordered by the 
English governor to furnish some cart-loads of which 
they were in want. He promised to bring it accord- 
ingly ; but the night before he drove the hay to the 
castle, he placed a party of his friends, as well armed 
as possible, near the entrance, where they could not be 
seen by the garrison, and gave them directions that 
they should come to his assistance as soon as they 
should hear his signal, which was to be, — ** Call all, 
call all I *' then he loaded a great waggon with hay. 
But in the waggon he placed eight strong men, well 
armed, lying flat on their breasts, and covered over 
with hay, so that they could not be seen. He himself 
walked carelessly beside the waggon ; and he chose 
the stoutest and bravest of his servants to be the driver, 
who carried at his belt a strong axe or hatchet In 
this way Binnock went up to the castle early in the 
morning ; and the watchman, who saw only two men. 
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Binnock being one of them, with a cart of hay which 
they expected, opened the gates, and raised up the port- 
cullis to permit them to enter the castle. But as soon 
as the cart had got under the gateway, Binnock made 
a sign to his servant, who with his axe suddenly cut in 
two the yoke which fastened the borses to the cart, and 
the horses finding themselves free, started forward, 
the cart remaining behind under the arch of the gate. 
At the same moment, Binnock cried as loud as he 
could, " Call all, call all ! "and drawing his sword which 
he had under his cloak, he killed the gate keeper. 
The armed men then jumped up from under the hay 
where they lay hid, and rushed upon the English 
guard. The Englishmen tried to shut the gates, but 
they could not, because the cart of hay remained in 
the gateway, and prevented the folding-doors from 
being closed. The portcullis was also let fall, but the 
grating caught on the cart, and so could not drop 
to the ground. The men who were lying hid near 
the gate, hearing the signal which Binnock had 
promised to give them when ready for them, ran 
to assist those who had leaped out from amongst the 
hay ; the castle was taken, and all the Englishmen 
killed or made prisoners. King Robert Bruce rewarded 
Binnock by giving him an estate, on which his chil- 
dren and children's children lived for a very long time 
after. — Adapted from Sir W, Scott 
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6.— CHILDREN'S LAMENT FOR BABY, 
la-ment limb crawl , 

twine hair fiigh-ed 

Dear little baby day by day 
We watched as on its bed it lay ; 
And oft its eyes it opened wide, 
And smiled to see us at its side : — 
The clothes are on the empty bed ; 
But where is little baby fled ? 

Its limbs were growing long and fine ; 
Its hands put out to clasp and twine ; 
Its lips began to coo and call ; 
It sat upright and wished to crawl ; 
And brighter daily round its head ^ 
The golden hair like sunrise spread. 

When first within the cot it lay, 
We asked if it had come to stay ; 
And screamed for joy to hear them tell 
'Twas sent by God with us to dwell. 
And play about till it was grown, 
And be our very, very, own. 

And when its eyes were sunk and dim. 
And wasting took each tiny limb, 
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We nursed it on our knees all day. 
And begged it not to go away : 
It moved its head and faintly cried, 
And then lay still and sigh'd, and died. 

And now we look and cry in vain, 
And cannot see it here again : — 
The cot is white and still and bare, 
But baby smiles and sings elsewhere, 
Among God's angels bright and dear ;— 
— Yet not more angel there than here 1 

F. T. Palgrave. 



6.— THE TAKING OF EOXBURGH CASTLE, 
im-port-ant bat-tle-ments be-have-d 



arm-our 
feast-ing 



sen-tin-el 
ter-ri-ble 



strag-gling 
shoul-der 



F^haps you may be tired, my dear child, of such 
stories ; yet I will tell you how the great and important 
castle of Koxburgh was taken from the English. You 
must know Boxburgh was then a very large castle, 



ir 
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situated near where two fine rivers, the Tweed and the 
Teviot, join each other. Being within five or six miles 
of England, the English wanted very much to keep it, 
and the Scots wanted very much to take it. I will tell 
you how it was taken. 

It was upon the night of what is called Shrovetide, 
a holiday to which Roman Catholics paid great respect, 
and kept with much mirth and feasting. Most of the 
garrison of Roxburgh Castle were drinking and making 
merry, but still they had set watchers on the battle- 
ments of the castle, in case of any sudden attack ; for 
as the Scots had succeeded in so many attempts of the 
kind, and as Douglas was known to be near them, 
they felt that they must keep a very strict guard. . 

An Englishwoman, the wife of one of the officers, 
was sitting on the battlements with her child in her 
arms, and looking out on the fields below, she saw 
some black objects, like a herd of cattle, straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and coming up to the ditch 
or moat of the castle. She pointed them out to the 
sentinel or watchman and asked him what they were. 
" Pooh, pooh," said the soldier, " it is Farmer Such-a- 
one*s cattle " (naming a man whose farm lay near the 
castle), ** the good man is keeping a jolly Shrovetide, 
and has forgot to shut up his bullocks in their yard ; 
but if the Douglas comes across them before morning, 
he will be very sorry for the mistake he has made." 
Now these creeping objects which they saw from the 
castle-wall, were no real cattle, but Douglas himself 
and his soldiers, who had put black cloaks above their 
armour, and were creeping about on hands and feet, in 
order, without being seen, to get so near to the foot of 
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the castle wall as to be able to set ladders to it. The poor 
woman, who knew nothing of this, sat quietly on the 
wall, and began to sing to her chili You must know 
that the name of Douglas had become so teiTible to. the 
English, that the women used to frighten their children 
with it, and say to them when they behaved ill, that 
they " would make the Black Douglas take them." 
And this soldier's wife was singing to her child — 

« Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye." 

" You are not so sure of that," said a voice close 
beside her. She felt at the same time a heavy hand, 
with an iron glove, laid on her shoulder, and when she 
looked round, she saw the very Black Douglas she 
had been singing about, standing close beside her, a 
tall, swarthy, strong man. At the same time, another 
Scotsman was seen ascending the walls, near to the 
BentineL The soldier gave the alarm, and rushed at 
the Scotsman, whose name was Simon Ledehouse, 
with his lance ; but Simon parried the stroke, and 
closing with the sentinel, struck him a deadly blow 
with his dagger. The rest of the Scots followed up to 
help Douglas and Ledehouse, and the castle was 
taken. Many of the soldiers were put to death, but 
Douglas protected the woman and the child. I dare 
say she made no more songs about the Black 
Douglas. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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7.— WHAT DOES LITTLE BIBDIE SAY? 

Btrong-er peep limbs 

What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer 
Till the little wings are stronger 
So she reJEits a little longer, 
' Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie. 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer 
Baby too shall fly away. 

Alfred Tennyson, 
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8.— THE CAMEL, 



clim-ate 
flesh-i-ness 
des-ert 



nour-ish-ment 

ker-nel 
hab-it-able 



har-ness 
im-port-ance 
pur-sue 



No creature seems so well fitted to the climate in 
which it exists as the Camel. We cannot doubt the 
nature of the one has been adapted to that of the 
other by the wise Creator. The camel> being de- 
signed to dwell in a country where he can find little 
nourishment, nature has been sparing of her materials 
in the whole of his formation. She has not bestowed 
upon him the plump fleshiness of the ox, horse, or 
elephant, but limiting herself to what is strictly 
necessary, she has given him a small head without 
ears, at the end of a long neck without flesh. She 
has taken from his legs and thighs every muscle not 
immediately requisite for motion ; and, in short, has 
bestowed on his withered body only the vessels and 
tendons necessary to connect his frame together. 

She has furnished him with a strong jaw, that he 
may grind the hardest food; but lest he should eat 
too much, she has given him a small stomach, and 
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obliged him to chew the cud. ' She has lined his foot 
with a lump of flesh, which, sliding in the mud, and 
being in no way suited for climbing, fits him only for 
a dry, level, and sandy soil, like that of Arabia. She 
must have meant him to be a slave, for she has 
refused him every sort of defence against his enemies. 

With neither the horns of the bull, the hoofs of the 
horse, the tooth of the elephant, or the swiftness of 
the stag, how can the camel resist or avoid the attacks 
of the lion, the tiger, or even the wolf? Tamed by 
man, he renders habitable the most barren soil the 
world contains. He alone supplies all his master's 
wants. The milk of the camel feeds the family of 
the Arab, under the various forms of curds, cheese, 
and butter ; and they often eat his flesh. Slippers 
and harnesses are made of his skin, and tents and 
clothing of his hair. He carries heavy burdens — and 
can live on a few stalks ^ brambles, wormwood, or 
pounded date kernels. So great is the importance 
of the camel to the desert that no one could live there 
without that useful animal. 

When this poor animal's strength fails him, and he 
dies on the road, no one can help pitying him. He 
is so patient, that he pursues his journey and never 
shows that he is tired, so long as he can bear his own 
weight When he can do that no longer, he drops on 
the ground. His master may pet him ever so, or beat 
him, but he can never rise again — his strength is gone, 
and he dies very fast. Even the Arabs, who are not 
kind-hearted, feel the loss of this faithful servant. 

Adapted from Volney, 
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9.- 


-LAMB AND WOLF. 


Aad^i-uie 


€t/n-<ua€4,''€€i 


€L^^lee-€tu/e 


past-ure 


an-swer-ed 


a-gree-able 


^y^a4/ue^ 


co/?n--^i/6i- 


/o/uu^^ 


starve-d 


com -forts 


false-ly 




taught im-pru-dent-ly flock 

A flock of sheep were feeding in a field whilst the 
dogs which watched them were asleep, and their shep- 
herd a long way oflT, playing on his pipe under the 
shade of a large elm tree. A young lamb which knew 
nothing of the world, saw a half-starved wolf peeping 
through the hedge, and began to talk to him. ** Pray, 
what are you seeking here ? '' asked the lamb. ** I 
am looking,*' replied the wolf, " for some tender grass, 
for nothing you know is more agreeable than to feed 
in a fresh pasture and drink in a clear stream. I see 
you enjoy both these comforts here. Happy creature, 
how tnuch I envy your lot — you have everything in 
the world that I would like to have, for I have beea 
taught to make very little do." 

" It seems then," answered the lamb," that those who 
say you feed on flesh, accuse you falsely, since a little 
grass will easily content you. If thiB be true, let us 
for the future live like brethren, and feed together." 
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So saying the simple lamb impradeotly crept 
through the fence, and was at once eaten up by the 
wolf. JEsop. 



10.— SONGS OF SEVEN— SEVEN TIMES ONE. 

dai-sies pow-der-ed sail-ing 

tur-tle-dove vel-vet col-um-bine 

birth-day clo-ver for-giv-en 

There 's no dew left on the daisies or clover, 

There 's no rain left in heaven : 
I've said my " seven times" over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old, I can write a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done ; 
The lambs play always, they know no better ; 

They are only one times one. 

moon I in the night I have seen yon sailing. 

And shining so round and low ; 
You were bright I Ah bright 1 but your light is 

You are nothing now but a bow. [failing — 
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YoumooD, have you done something wrongin heaven. 

That Qod has hidden your face ? 
I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 

O velvet bee, you 're a dusty fellow, 
You 've powdered your legs with gold 1 

O brave marsh mary-buds, rich and yellow- 
Give me your money to hold I 

O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell I 

cuckoo pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell I 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it, 
I will not steal them away. 

1 am old, you may trust me, linnet, linnet — 
I am seven times one to-day. 

Jean Ingdow. 



11.— THE THREE GOLD-FISH. 

al-low-ed en-joy-ing sur-face 

worth-y con-tin-u-aHy grate 

Once upon a time a worthy man had three gold-iSsh, 
the prettiest little fishes in the world. He put them 
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in a clear little fish-pond, and had the greatest delight 
in them. He often seated himself by the side of it, 
and broke crumbs of bread into the water, and then 
came the dear little fishes, and were pleased to like 
the taste of it. Then he cried continually to them, 
" Fishes, fishes, now mind you take care of two things, 
if you wish always to live as happily as you live now. 
You must never go through the grate into the large 
fish-pond, which lies beyond this small one, and you 
must not swim up to the top pf the. water, when I am 
not beside you." 

But, the fishes did not understand what he said ; — 
then the good man thought to himself, I will make my 
meaning thoroughly plain to them, and placed himself 
by the grate. And when one of them came and 
wanted to swim through, he splashed about with a 
little stick in the water, until the fishes were afraid, 
and swam away. And when one of them came up to 
the surface of the water, he did the very same thing 
until it went down to the bottom again. 

Now, thought he, they must have understood, and 
he went home. Then the three pretty little gold 
fishes went to each other and shook their heads, and 
could not understand what the good man could mean 
by not letting them go up to the top of the water, or 
swim through the grating into the large fish-pond. 
" Does not he himself walk about up there above ? " 
said one of them, " then why should not we also be 
allowed to go up a little higher ? " 

"And why should we be locked up?" said the 
second; "what harm can it do us to have a little 
swim now and then in the big fish-pond ? " 
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" He must be a very hard man/' replied the first 
" and does not really love us, or like to see us enjoy- 
ing ourselves.* 

" I shall not "be guided by what he says," added 
the second, " I will at once set about making a little 
pleasure-trip into the large fish-pond " 

" And I," cried the other, '* will in the meantime 
play about a while at the top of the water in the sun." 

The third gold-fish was the only one who was wise 
enough to think, '' the good man must have had a 
reason for forbidding us to do these things, for that 
he loves us and likes to see us happy is quite certain. 
If not, why should he come so often and give us 
crumbs of bread, and look so pleased when we eat 
them up. No, he is certainly not hard, and I will do 
what he wishes, although I do not know why he 
would like me to do so." 

The good fish stayed down at the bottom of the 
pond. The others, however, did as they said they 
would do. One syram through the grate into the 
large fish-pond, and the other played about near the 
top of the water in the sunshine, and both of them 
mocked their brother because he would not come 
and enjoy himself in^ the same way. But what 
happened ? 

The first had hardly got into the great fish-pond, 
when a pike sprang upon him and swallowed him. 
The other who was amusing himself on the upper 
part of the water, was seen by a mbivd of prey which 
at once darted down, caught him, and devoured him. 
The prudent, obedient, third- gold-fish was now the 
only one left alive. 
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The good man rejoiced over his obedience, and 
every day bronght him the very best of food. He 
lived very happily and reached a very great age. 

Frcm the German of Campe. 



12.— THE NYMPH COMPLAININa FOB 
THE DEATH OF HER FAWN. 

re-gis-ter death nn-gen-tle 

<a<in^-c^ Ata/Ur-ei^- luaZ-^cce 

want-on pray-ers just-ice 

The wanton troopers riding by, 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men ! they cannot thrive 
Who killed thee, thou ne*er didst. alive* 
Them any harm ; alas ! nor could 
Thy death to them do any good, 
I 'm sure I never wished them ill ; 
Nor do I for all this, nor will ; 
But if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with heaven, to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears, 
Bather than fail. But oh, my fears t 
It cannot do so. Heaven's King 
Keeps regisftr of everything, 
And nothing may we use* in vain, 
Bv'n beasts must be with justice slain. 
Andrew Marvdl^ ham 1620, died 1678. 
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13.— THE HEDGEHOG. 

kitch-en af-fec-tion-ate-ly ex-tinct 

ditch-es des*tiii-a-tioQ beet-les 

crick-ets sen-si-tive mus-cle 

Almost all children have seen pictures o^ hedge- 
hogs, hut hedge-hogs themselves are becoming more 
and more rare. Twenty or thirty years ago they were 
much more common, and were often to be found in 
dry ditches and sunny hedge-sides^ half covered over 
with leaves. They are about the size and the shape 
of guinea pigs, and have very bright little eyes and 
very sharp noses with which they burrow under the 
soil, and eat up the roots of such plants as they like. 
The under part of their bodies is covered witii soft 
hair, but their backs and sides are thickly set with 
very sharp thorny spikes, and when they are attacked 
they instantly roll themselves up into a ball with this 
thorny side outwards. It is a very lucky thing for 
them that they have some means of defence, for they 
have a great many enemies, so many, that there is a 
danger of their becoming extinct. Farmers do not 
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like them, becaose they think they suck the cow's 
milk when they are asleep, — boys nearly always make 
a point of destroying them when they see them, and 
dogs also find a pleasure in killing them. They do 
it in this way — when the hedge-hog sees a dog, it 
puts its head and feet inside, and turns itself into a 
prickly ball at once. The dog looks at it, wags his 
tail as if it was a very funny joke indeed, and then in 
spite of the prickles hurting him he pops his nose 
under the hedge-hog, and tosses it up in the air as 
high as he can, hoping the shock of the fall will make 
the poor animal uncurl again ; and when at last it 
does so, he rushes at it and gives it a nip in the un- 
protected part of its body, which kills it. 



14.— THE BEDQlEEOOt—iContinned). 

un-com-fort-able sit-u-a-tion 

un-eas-y leaves prick-les 

Hedge-hogs are very sensitive, and a very little ill- 
usage kills them. If they are kindly treated they 
become very tame, and will live for years in a kitchen 
or garden, basking by the kitchen fire, or trotting 
about the garden quite happily. In the house they 
live on beetles, crickets, meat and milk ; in the garden 
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they forage for themselves, and eat worms, roots, and 
insects, only they cannot live without water. They 
are very fond of lettuces. A friend of mine had one 
in her house for many years, and it was very tame, and 
much attached to a large black Newfoundland dog. 
The dog had learnt to take it up carefully in its 
mouth and carry it all over the house and garden. 
When they reached the place of their destination, the 
dog put it down gently and stood wagging his tail, 
with his eyes fixed affectionately on it, until the 
hedge-hog uncurled itself and ran about beside him. 
He always took his little friend back to the kitchen 
when he thought it was time to go. It is a very 
pretty sight to see one of these animals with four or 
five little ones. They are born blind like kittens, and 
at first their spikes are white and soft They become 
hard in a day or two, but it is some time before their 
muscles are strong enough to let them make little 
balls of themselves. 

In a wild state they sleep a great deal during the 
day, and go out to seek their food at night ; but when 
the cold weather comes, they dig deep holes in the 
earth, line them with moss and leaves, and then they 
make up their minds to do without food, and lie still 
in their warm little beds until spring comes again. 

One very cold day a hedgehog which was half 
dead with cold, begged a snake to let him come into 
his hole in the ground. The snake at last said yes. 
No sooner had the hedgehog got in, than his prickles 
made his new friend very uncomfortable, upon which 
the snake asked him to go and look for another lodg- 
ing for himself, as she found on trial, the little room 
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was not large enough for both of them. '' Nay/' said 
the hedgehog, *' let them that are uneasy in their 
situation, change it ; for my own part, I am very well 
contented where I am, if you are not, you are wel- 
come to remove whenever you think proper." 



15.— THE QUIET LIFE, 
re-cre-a-tion atrtire pa-ter-nal 

un-seen un-con*-cern-ed-ly a-cres 

Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 

Blest who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years, glide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 
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Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please^ 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live^ unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

A' Pope. 



16.— THE DKAGON-FLY, 

hun-dred de^struc-tion rain-bow 

ca^-Aa-€i^ '^Ue/^^fe4.''4/n^ /oi-^inen^ 

ca-pa-ble flut-ter-ing tor-ment 

grav-el suf-fer-ing col-ours 

I was walking in the People's Park in Liverpool, 
one day, with my two little girls, when we saw a 
dragon-fly resting on the gravel footpath, beating its 
wings, and seeming as if it had been slightly hurt 
somehow or other. As its wings moved backwards and 
forwards in the sunshine, they caught the light, and 
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showed all the pretty colours you see in the rainbow, 
purple and blue and green, and silvery white over 
all. 

The two little girls cried out in their pleasure at 
the sight of the beautiful insect, and stooped down to 
look at it more closely, but I called them away, and 
told them to try to look as if nothing was there, for a 
short distance from the place where we were standing, 
two young boys were playing with their balls, and I 
knew that little boys are often very cruel, and was 
afraid they might see nothing in the dragon-fly but a 
thing to torment. 

So we moved slowly away not looking back, until 
we were about a hundred yards off, and when we did 
look back, what we saw was this. The two boys had 
run up to the place where they had seen us standing, 
and one of them was bending over the dragon-fly just 
as we had done the minute before, and looking 
earnestly at the gay colours on its wings. The other 
boy was impatient to get his play-fellow back to their 
gdme of ball, and I heard him beg him to come 
away. 

" In a minute," cried the other, "just stop till I 'm 
done," and so saying, he drew his foot hardily along 
the gravel, crushed the poor insect to death under it, 
and then feeling he was " done," went away to play 
under the trees, without one thought of regret for the 
life he had taken. 

And yet when God gave that little insect its life, He 
made it capable of feeling pleasure and pain, just in 
the same way that little boys and girls do. It was as 
happy fluttering about in the sunshine, as they are 
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playing with their balH hoops, and skipping ropes^ 
and when that cruel boy killed it from mere love of 
destruction j no doubt it felt a sharp pain. ' Perhaps 
though he was too dull and cruel to be sorry for cut- 
ting all its delight in living short, he might not have 
killed it if he had thought of the pain it would suffer. 
But because these poor little insects die silently, utter- 
ing no sound, boys either imagine they feel nothing, or 
the thought of their suffering does not come home to 
them. If it had'uttered a loud cry of pain in dying, 
he would have known what he was doing, and I hope 
have been sorry, and have taken care never to be so 
cruel again. 

If every child who reads this, makes up his mind to 
try never to hurt or teaze any living thing again, there 
will be a little less of what is wrong in t^ world. 



17.— THE WOEM. 

re-quire-d por-tion be-stow-ed 

help-less spread re-ceive 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside. 
Nor crush that helpless worm ! 
The frame thy wayward looks deride, 
Required a God to form. 
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The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flowed, 
A portion of His boundless love • 
On that poor worm bestowed. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, He made 
For all His creatures free ; 
And spread o'er earth the grassy blade, 
For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their little day. 
Their humble bliss receive ; 
Oh I do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give 

OiAome. 



18.— SIGNS OF RAIN. 



tfjiAcd^-^^ed^e^t 


^l/ad^ 


^/H-cau-^cau 


whis-ker-ed 


glass 


in-cau-tious 


cob-web 


blow 


pea-cock 


€^€€00'^ 


^cne 


^a4i/n^ 



quack kine jaunt 
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The hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Lond quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are seeming nigh ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings. 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits, wiping o'er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise. 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies ; 
The frog has changed his velvet vest. 
And in a russet coat is drest ; 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast . 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight I 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
^Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put oflf to-morrow. 

Dr Jenner, 
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. 19.— THE DEPAETURE OP COLUMBUS. 

luck-i-ly by-stand-ers pa-ti-ent 

splen-dour herbs ber-ries 

Early on the morning of Friday the 3rd August, 
1492, Columbus set sail from Spain in search of the 
new world, which he believed to exist far across the 
wide sea. All who stood watching him and his men 
making ready to go, looked very sad, for they thought 
there was no chance of their ever coming back, and 
the sailors, who had not the same faith and hope in 
their success that Columbus had, were still more cast 
down when they saw the bystanders bid them good- 
bye with tears and lamentations, as if they were going 
to death. On the 9th September, they left the last 
point of known land, and then the hearts of the sea- 
men failed them altogether, and they wept for them- 
selves, their wives and their homes, but Columbus 
cheered them as well as he could by telling them of 
all the splendour and riches, which should be theirs, 
when they reached the new land beyond the sea. 
After some time they began to observe large quanti- 
ties of weeds and herbs, which looked as if they had 
grown on land, drifting towards them from the west, 
and birds, which are found only on land, flying around. 
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and now the men began to hope, and Columbus pro- 
mised a reward to the sailor who should first see land. 
But they saw no land, and when day after day passed, 
and they never seemed to get any nearer, and the 
same, never ending distance of empty sea stretched 
before them, they became more and more fearful, and 
felt they were each day fhrther from help and home. 
Sometimes they were very unhappy and doubtful, 
and sometimes they saw some sight which restored 
their hope, and made them think land could not be 
very far off. The sight which always comforted 
them was, when little land-birds came and sang about 
their ship in the morning, and flew away in the 
evening, as if to seek their own home to sleep in. 
But for all that, it was very hard to keep up hope 
when so many days passed, and they never saw this 
land. Columbus never lost his faith, but was sure 
he should at last arrive where he so much wished to 
be, and he was very patient with his men, and did 
his best to keep up their spirits, but at last they grew 
so alarmed and so angry, that they made up their 
minds to throw him overboard and go home again. 
Luckily, just about this time, a man cried out that he 
saw land, and claimed the reward. So, instead of 
killing Columbus, they all threw themselves on their 
knees, and sang " Glory to God ! " But when day- 
light came, they had another disappointment, for no 
land was to be seen, but so many signs of its being 
near, that all on board were full of joy and hope. 
And yet it was some time longer before they saw it. 
On the 7th October, more than two months after 
they left home, they were still all alone on the sea, 
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and more than 2000 miles from any land they knew ; 
and this night the crew said they could bear it no 
longer, and rose up against Columbus to force him to 
turn back. He tried to soothe them, but they would 
not listen ; and then he told them boldly that he had 
been sent by the King and Queen of Spain to find 
this new world, and come what might, he would not 
go back until he had done so. After speaking so plainly 
to his crew, he would have been in great danger if 
next day they had not observed so many signs of land, 
that all on board knew that it must be quite near. 
First there was a fish of a kind which keeps close to 
rocks, then a fresh branch of thorn with berries on 
it, a reed, a board, and better still, a carved staff; and 
now all ill-temper and fear were over, and each tried 
to be the first to see land. At night after prayers, 
Columbus tried to make his men see how very good 
God had been to them, in bringing them across this 
great sea, safely to the promised land, and he told 
them also that he really thought they should get 
there that very night ; and that very night, before 
going to bed, they saw a distant light, and at two in 
the inorning, the ship which was sailing with them 
fired a gun, to tell them they had seen the land at 
last. When the daylight came, they saw before 
them a large beautiful island, fresh, green, and covered 
with trees. It was full of inhabitants, for they saw 
them running about lost in wonder at this visit from 
over the sea. 

Columbus ordered his boats to be got ready, and 
dressing himself splendidly, took the royal standard of 
Spain and rowed ashore. The nearer he got to it the 
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more delighted he was with it, for never had he seen 
such fruits or breathed such pure sweet air. 

No sooner did Columbus set foot on the shore than 
he threw himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and 
thanked God for His goodness, with his eyes full of 
tears of joy. 



20. COLUMBUS AND THE 


NATIVES. 


shift-ing thought-less 


col-ours 


furl-ing hov-er-ing 


straight 


clothes pro-per-ties 


art-less 



The natives of the island (St Salvador), when at the 
dawn of day they had seen the ships hovering fycL the 
coast, had supposed them to be monsters, which had 
come forth from tl^e sea during the night. Their 
moving about without any trouble, and the shifting 
and furling their sails, which looked like huge wings, 
fQled them with astonishment — when they saw their 
boats coming near, and a number of strange beings, 
dressed in bright steel armour, or else clothes of vari- 
ous colours, landing on the beach, they fled in great 
right to the woods. Finding, however, that there 
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was no attempt to follow, or hurt them, they little by 
little recovered from their terror, and came near the 
Spaniards with great awe, frequently throwing them- 
selves on the ground, and making signs of worship. 

Whilst Oolumbus was taking possession of the island, 
they stood looking in timid admiration at the com- 
plexion, the beards, the shining armour, and the splen- 
did dress of the Spaniards. Columbus in particular 
pleased them from his great height, his air of authority, 
his scarlet dress, and the way in which his companions 
obeyed him, all which things proved him to be their 
commander. When they had still further recovered 
from their fear, they came near the Spaniards, touched 
their beards, examined their hands and faces, admir- 
ing their whiteness. Oolumbus, pleased with their 
simplicity, and the confidence they reposed in beings 
who must have seemed so formidable to them, let them 
look as long as they liked. This pleased the savages, 
and now they thought that these strangers had come 
down from above. 

The natives of the island were no less objects of 
curiosity to the Spaniards, for they were diflferent to 
any race of men they had ever seen. They were entirely 
naked, and painted with strange colours and patterns. 
Their natural colour was a copper colour, and they had 
no beards. Their hair was straight and coarse, partly 
cut above the ears, but some locks behind left long, 
and falling upon their shoulders. Their faces, though 
spoiled by paint, were agreeable, they had lofty fore- 
heads, and very fine eyes. They seemed to be a 
simple and artless people, and of gentle and friendly 
disposition. Their only arms were lances, hardened 
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at the end by fire, or pointed by a flint or the bone of 
a fish. There was no iron to be seen amongst them, 
nor did they know its properties, for when a drawn 
Bword was given them, they thoughtlessly, took it by 
its edge. Columbus gave them- coloured caps, glass 
beads, little bells, and other trifles, which they took as 
if they were priceless gifts, and dressing themselves in 
them were wonderfully delighted with their finery. 

Adapted from Washington Irving' s 
" Columbus** 



21.— THE SUSPICIOUS COCK AND HEN. 

A^^idJ^Z-^iita ^M^c^-/^ ^f-^O/uecM-i/n^ 

prowl-ing quick-ly squeak-ing 

noise shriek-ing seize 

a^t/n-^Ced, ^€i^tn^-€4jd- dc4Mo4u 

gan-der feath-ers sor-row 

A cock and a hen 

Stepped out of their pen, 

And quickly beginning to chat, 

Said cock to his wife, 

*' My dear little life. 

Just look at that ugly old cat," 
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She *8 prowling about, 

There can be no doubt, 

To steal our sweet chickens away." 

The hen upon that 

Went up to the cat 

And told her no longer to stay. 

Miss Puss had been bent 

On no bad intent 

But merely on catching of mioe^ 

What silly hen said 

First put in her head 

To seize a poor chick in a trice. 

The cock and his dame, 

In sorrow and shame. 

Set up a most terrible clacking ; 

The pigs began squeaking, 

The peacock was shrieking, 

The ducks in the pond fell a quacking. 

The cattle hard by 

Soon joined ia the cry. 

The gander must add to the clatter, 

The turkey-cock gobbled, 

The old woman hobbled. 

To see what on earth was the matter. 

As soon as she heard 

What 'twas that had stirred 

This terrible racket and riot. 

She said, '* Fie, for shame, 

You all are to blame, 

1 11 beat you to make you be quiet." 
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The cat slank away 

And gave up her prey. 

The cock and hen flew to their coop ; 

Each beast hung his head. 

The birds quickly fled, 

Their feathers beginning to droop. 

This story may teach 

That ill-natured speech 

Provokes an ill-natured return, 

And making a noise, 

In birds, beasts, and boys, 

It is but a silly concern. 

Sara Coleridge. 



22.— THE DOG AND THE AVALANCHE. 



pre-vi-ous 

brought 

d€4/u-tce 
serv-ioe 



un-speak-able 

bur-i-ed 
friend-li-ness 



dis-ap-pear 




te-di-ous 
scratch-ed 



More than a hundred years ago, Caspar of Brand- 
enburgh, a Colonel in the Spanish service, was 
travelling in Switzerland over the mountain of St 
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Gotfaard, into a valley on the other side. They were 
near a village, when a great avalanche of snow shot 
down from the summit of that enormous mountain, 
and buried them both. A little dog, belonging to the 
Colonel, which followed behind them, escaped this 
sad fate. When the little animal saw its master all 
at once disappear, it began to howl most piteously, 
and scratch away at the snow as fast as it could. 
But its poor little paws could do very little to lessen 
such a great heap of snow. As soon as it saw that 
all its trouble was in vain, it ran back to the convent 
on the mountain, in which its master had passed the 
previous night. Here it barked with strange friend- 
liness at the monks, drew them by their clothes, ran 
to the door, came back again, looked towards the 
door, and barked again, howled and scratched, and in 
this way made the monks understand its urgent desire 
that they should go with it The animal continued 
thus entreating them a whole day and a whole night 
At last the next morning, the monks became more 
attentive to the dog's supplications and went with 
him. He led them to the place where the new snow 
lay. Then he scratched, barked at the monks, and 
wagged his tail, quietly waiting for their help. Now 
they guessed what the animal desired. They brought 
the necessary tools, and after a tedious amount of 
work, they found the two buried men after they had 
passed thirty-six hours beneath the snow. They 
were still living, but had, as may readily be imagined, 
suffered unspeakable anxiety. They had constantly 
heard during this time the barking and scratching of 
the dog. In the church of St. Oswald at Zug, where 
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this lord of Brandenbnrgh is buried, his carved tomb 
is to be seen, and the wise and faithful dog is lying 
at his feet. 

From the Oerman. 



23.— THAT CHILDEEN SHOULD BE 

GENTLE. 

thoughts du-ties prac-tise 

How sad the din and strife that rise 
When angry thoughts breed angry cries ! 
But quiet song and gentle word, 
Should only from our lips be heard. 

We '11 remember all the week, 

Softly sing, and gently speak. 

We know when Christ our Lord was youngs 
No angry word e'er crossed His tongue ; 
And when He grew no more a child, 
His voice was loving, soft, and mild. 

So should we be mild and meek ; 

Softly sing, and gently speak 

But we have other duties too ; 
We must not only speak, but do ; 
And gentle hands and quiet feet, 
For little children's ways are meet. 

We should practise what we know, 

Softly step, and gently ^o. 
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Our Saviour's ways thus best we keep, 
For lovingly He led His sheep, 
And when His foes were raging by 
He gently gave Himself fo die. 

We should here His likeness show — 

Softly speak, and gently go. 

F. T. Palgrave. 



24.— WHO FIRST LIVED IN BRITAIN. 

^^LU^-M/n €(/^d^€4/n ^9to4/n-^i/n 

south-ern west-em northern 

tongue four-teen peo-ple 

The country in which we live is called England, 
that is to say, the land of the English. But it was 
not always called England, because there were not 
always Englishmen living in it. The old name of 
the island was Britain. And we still call the whole 
island in which we live Great Britain, of which Eng- 
land is the southern part and Scotland the northern. 
We call it Oreai Britain, because there was another 
country also called Britain, namely, the north-western 
corner of Gaul (that is France) ; but this last we now 
generally call Brittany. The two names, however, 
are really the same^ and both were called in Latin 
by the same name. ^ 
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In the old days then, when the land was called only 
Britain, Englishmen had not yet begun to live in it. 
Our forefathers then lived in other lands, and had 
not yet come into the land where we now live; but 
there was an England even then, namely, the land in 
M^hich Englishmen then lived. If you look in a map 
of Denmark or of Northern Germany, you will see on 
the Baltic Sea a little land called Angdn; that is the 
same as England. I do not mean that all our fore- 
fathers came out of that one little land of Angeln ; 
but they all came from that part of the world, from 
the lands near the mouth of the Elbe, and that one 
little land has kept the English name to this day. 

It is a long time, 1400 years and more, since our 
forefathers began to come from their old land by 
the mouth of the Elbe, and to live in the Isle of 
Britain. And when they came here, they did not 
come into a land where no men were dwelling, so 
that they could sit down and live in it without any 
trouble. They found a land in which men were al- 
ready living, and they had to fight against the men 
whom they found in the land, and to take their land 
from them. The men whom our forefathers found in 
the Isle of Britain, were not men of their own nation 
or their own jspeech. They were the men who had 
lived in the land for many ages, and they were called 
by the same name as the land itself, for they were 
called the Britons. But our forefathers called them 
by another name, for they spoke a tongue which our 
forefathers did not understand, and in Old-English 
those who spoke a tongue which could not be under- 
stood were called Welsh. So our forefathers called 
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the men whom they found in the land the Welsh. 
And the children of those men, the children of the 
men who lived in the Isle of Britain before our fore- 
fathers came into it, we call the Welsh to this very 
day. 

The different nations of the world have not always 
lived in the same countries in which they live now. 
Many of them have moved about a great deal, and 
have gone into new lands, as Englishmen now often 
go and live in Canada, or Australia. Very often one 
nation has gone and conquered the people of another 
country ; that is, it has overcome them in battle, and 
perhaps driven them quite out of their land ; or per- 
haps it has only made them subject to the conquering 
Aation or to its king ; or perhaps only part of a nation 
has done this, while another part has stayed in' its old 
land. Thus it often happens that we find people in 
quite different parts of the world speaking the same 
languages, or languages nearly the same, while people 
who live close together speak languages which are 
quite different This is nowhere plainer than in this 
Isle of Britain. As I said, we came into this island 
from another land, and we found other men living 
here, and the children of those men whom we found 
here, live in our island to this day. So you will find, 
and, if you think a moment, you will see that it is 
not wonderful that it is so, that the other languages 
which are spoken in Britain are quite different from 
English, while languages which are much more like 
English are spoken much further off. 

There are now three languages spoken in the 
British Islands, — our own tongue and two others. 
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The two others are Welsh and Irish. In the north- 
ern part of Scotland, which is called the Highlands, 
there is still another language spoken, called Gaelic. 
But Gaelic and Irish are so much alike, that it is 
perhaps best to say that there are only three lan- 
guages spoken in Great Britain and Ireland, namely, 
English, Welsh, and Irish. 

Freeman's Old English History 
for Children. 






25.- 


-SEVILLE OEANGES. 


y^ai^-eco/n 


^i^wt^-uA 


o^-€tau4. 


for-eign 


syr-up 


o-dour 


vcU-^^na-Ztia 


U ^Uoc^ 


/Ca^--^tj^ul^ 


mar-ma-lade 


fruit 


fla-vour-ed 



ea 



There are two sorts of oranges, the sweet, and the 
bitter of which Scotch marmalade is made and Dutch 
cura§oa flavoured. The trees begin to bear fruit 
about the sixth year after they are planted, and the 
quality continues to improve for 16 or 20 years, after 
which the orange is no longer so good, the rind gets 
thick, and it becomes unfit for the foreign market, 
which always takes the best The trees flower in 
March, and perfume the air of Seville with an almost 
sickening odour : from the blossoms sweetmeats are 
made and delicious orange-flower water. To eat the 
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oraDge in perfection it should not be gathered until 
the new blossom appears. The oranges begin to turn 
yellow in October, and are then picked, as they never 
increase in size after changing colour. They are 
wrapped in Catalan paper, and packed in chests 
which contain from 700 to 1000 each, and may be 
worth to the exporter from 268. to SOs* They ripen 
on the voyage, but the rind gets tough, and the fresh- 
ness of the newly-gathered fruit is lost. The natives 
are very fanciful about eating them; they do not 
think them good before March, and poison if eaten 
after sunset The people who sell them in the street 
cry, " Oranges sweeter than syrup." 

Fords Handbook to Spain (Murray). 



26— THE SPAEEOWS NEST. 
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Nay, only look what I have found I 
A sparrow's nest upon the ground ; 
A sparrow's nest, as you may see, 
Blown out of yonder old elm trea 

And what a medley thing it is I 
I never saw a nest like this. 
Not neatly wove, with decent care, 
Of silvery moss and shining hair ; 

But put together, odds and ends, 
Picked up from enemies and friends : 
See, hits of thread, and bits of rag, 
Just like a little rubbish bag. 

There is a scrap of red and brown, 
Like the old washerwoman's gown : 
And here is muslin, pink and green, 
And bits of calico between. 

Oh, never thinks the lady fair, 
As she goes by with mincing air. 
How the pert sparrow overhead 
Has robbed her gown to make his bed. 

See hair of dog, and fur of cat, 
And ravellings of a worsted mat, 
And shreds of silk and many a feather. 
Compacted cunningly together. 

Well, here has hoarding been, and hiding. 
And not a little, good contriving. 
Before a home of peace and ease 
Was fashioned out of things like these. 
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Think, had these odds and ends been brought 
To some wise man renowned for thought, 
Some man of men the very gem, 
Pray, what could he have done with them ? 

If we had said, " Here, sir, we bring 
Tou many a little worthless thing, 
Just bits and scraps so very small 
That they have scarcely size at all ; 

And out of these you must contrive 

A dwelling large enough for five, 

Neat, warm, and snug, with comfort stored, 

Where five small things may lodge and board." 

■ 

How would the man of learning vast 
Have been astonished and aghast, 
And vowed that such a thing had been 
Ne'er heard of, thought of, much less seen I 

Ah I man of learning, you are wrong, 
Instinct is more than wisdom strong: 
And He, who made the sparrow, taught 
This skill beyond your reach of thought. 

Mary Hotviit 
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27.— THE ONE-EYED SERVANT. 

oA^€i''^u^ ^^rud-^icMc-^ C€id^e-^9ne^ 

op-po-site mis-take-n case-ment 

<t€4.''€C''€d€ ^<5^1'^!^^w--^ ^icc-<u-^ne4i^ 

dir-ti-est pet-tish-ly bu-si-ness 

un-ti-dy hand-ker-chief heel 

Do you see those two pretty cottages on opposite 
sides of the common? How bright their windows 
. are, and how prettily the vines trail over them I A 
year ago one of them was the dirtiest and most for- 
lorn-looking place you can imagine, and its mistress 
the most untidy woman. 

She was once sitting at her cottage door with her 
arms folded, as if she were deep in thought, though, to 
look at her face, one would not have supposed she was 
doing more than idly watching the swallows as they 
floated about in the hot, clear air. Her gown was 
torn and shabby, her shoes down at the heel ; the 
little curtain in her casement, which had once been 
fresh and white, had a great rent in it ; and altogether 
she looked poor and forlorn. 

She sat some time, gazing across the common, when 
all on a sudden she heard a little noise, like stitching 
near the ground. She looked down, and sitting on 
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the border, under a wall-flower bush, she saw the 
funniest little man possible, with a blue coat, a yellow 
waistcoat, and red boots ; he had got a small shoe 
on his lap, and he was stitching away at it with all 
his might. 

" Good morjQing, mistress I " said the little man. 
"A very fine day. Why may you be looking so 
earnestly across the common ? " 

" I was looking at my neighbour s cottage," said 
the young woman. 

" What I Tom, the gardener's wife ?— little Polly 
she used to be called ; and a very pretty cottage it is, 
too I Looks thriving, doesn't it ? " 

" She was always lucky," said Bella (for that was 
the young wife's name) ; *' and her husband is always 
good to her ? " 

**They were both good husbands at first," inter- 
rupted the little cobbler, without stopping. " Beach 
me my awl, mistress, will you, for you seem to have 
nothing to do ; it lies close by your foot." 

" Well, I can't say but they were both very good 
husbands at first," replied Bella, reaching the awl 
with a sigh ; "but mine has changed for the worse, 
and hers for the better ; and then, look how she 
thrives. Only to think of our both being married on 
the same day ; and now I Ve nothing, and she has 
two pigs, and a " 

" And a lot of fiax that she spun in the winter," 
interrupted the cobbler; '*and a Sunday gown as 
good green stuff as ever was seen, and to my know- 
ledge, a handsome silk handkerchief for an apron ; 
and a red waistcoat for her goodman, with three rows 
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of blue glass buttons, and a flitch of bacon in the 
chimney, and a rope of onions." 

" Oh, she 's a lucky woman ! " exclaimed Bella. 

*' Ay, and a tea-tray, with Daniel in the lions' den 
upon it," continued the cobbler ; " and a fat baby in 
the cradle." 

" Oh, I 'm sure I don't envy her that last," said 
Bella, pettishly, " I Ve little enough for myself and my 
husband, letting alone, children." 

"Why, mistress, isn't your husband at work? " asked 
the cobbler. 

" No ; he 's at the alehouse." 

" Why, how's that ? He used to "be very sober. 
Can t he get work ? " 

"His last master wouldn't keep him because he 
was so shabby." 

" Humph I " said the little man. " He 's a groom, 
is he not ? Well, as I was saying, your neighbour 
opposite thrives ; but no wonder 1 Well, I 've nothing 
to do with other people's secrets; but I could tell jou, 
only I 'm busy and must go." 

"Could tell me what?" cried the young wife. 
" O good cobbler, don't go, for I Ve nothing to do. 
Pray tell me why it's no wonder that she should 
thrive ? " 

" Well," said he, " it 's no business of mine, you 
know, but, as I said before, it's no wonder people 
thrive who have a servant — a hardworking one too, 
who is always helping them." 

" A servant 1 "repeated Bella, " my neighbour has a 
servant 1 No wonder, then, everything looks so neat 
about her; but T never saw this servant I think 
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you must be mistaken : besides^ how could she afford 
to pay her wages ? " 

" She has a servant, I say," repeated the cobbler — 
** a one-eyed servant — but she pays her no wages to 
my certain knowledge. Well, good-morning, mistress, 
I must go." 



28.— THE ONE-EYED SERVANT (continued). 

at-ten-tive-ly vei-a-tion goose-ber-ry 

ur-gent-ly clean-li-ness en-vi-ous 

^i/lCcn-€n^ A^e/n^-^i-^ci/C ^yu/^-^COr-^iiiu 
stitch-ing plen-ti-ful syl-la-bub 

"Do stop one minute," cried Bella, urgently. 
" Where did she get this servant ? " 

" Oh, I don't know," said the cobbler ; "servants 
are plentiful enough; and Polly uses hers well, I 
can tell you." 

" And what does she do for her ? " 

" Do for her I Why, all sorts of things ; I think 
she 's the cause of her prosperity. To my knowledge 
she never refuses to do anything — keeps Tom's and 
PoU/s clothes in beautiful order, and the baby's." 

" Dear me I " said Bella, in an envious tone, and 
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holding up both her hands; "well she is a lucky 
woman, and I always said so. She takes good care 
I shall never see her servant. What sort of a servant 
is she, and how came she to have only one eye ? " 

" It runs in her family," replied the cobbler, stitch- 
ing busily, " they are all so— one eye apiece ; yet they 
make a very good use of it, and Polly's servant has 
four cousins who are blind — stone blind ; no eyes at 
all ; and they sometimes come and help her.^ I 've 
seen them in the cottage myself, and that 's how Polly 
gets a good deal of her money. They work for her, 
and she takes all they m^ke to market, and buys all 
these handsome things." 

"Only think," said Bella, almost ready to cry with 
vexation, " and I Ve not got a soul to do any thing for 
me; how hard it is 1 " and she took up her apron to 
wipe away her tears. 

The cobbler looked attentively at her. ** Well, 
you are to be pitied, certainly," he said, "and if I 
was not in such a hurry " 

** Oh, do go on, pray — iwere you going to say you 
could help me ? I Ve heard that your people are fond 
of curds and whey, and fresh gooseberry syllabub. 
Now if you would help me, trust me that there should 
be the most beautiful curds and whey set every night 
for you on the hearth ; and nobody should ever look 
when you went and came.'' 

" Why, you see," said the cobbler, hesitating, " my 
people are extremely particular about — in short, about 
— cleanliness, mistress ; and your house is not what 
one would call very clean. No offence, I hope ? '* 

Bella blushed deeply. " Well, but it should be 
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always clean if you would — every day of my life I 
would wash the floor, and sand it, and the hearth 
should be whitewashed as white as snow, and the 
windows cleaned." 

'*Well," said the cobbler, seeming to consider, 
"well, then, I should not wonder if I could meet 
with a one-eyed servant for you, like your neigh- 
bour's ; but it may be several days before I can ; and 
mind, mistress, I 'm to have a dish of curds/' 

" Yes, and some whipped cream too," replied Bella, 
full of joy. 

The cobbler then took up all his tools, wrapped 
them in his leather apron, walked behind the wall- 
flower, and disappeared. 

Bella was so delighted she could not sleep that 
night for joy. Her husband scarcely knew the house, 
she had made it so bright and clean ; and by night 
she had washed the curtain, cleaned the window, 
rubbed the fire-irons, sanded the floor, and set a great 
jug of hawthorn in blossom on the hearth. 

The next morning, Bella kept a sharp look-out 
both for the tiny cobbler and on her neighbour's house, 
to see whether she could possibly catch a glimpse of 
the one-eyed servant. But no, nothing could she see 
but her neighbour sitting on her rocking-chair, with 
her baby on her knee, working. 

At last, when she was quite tired, she heard the 
voice of the cobbler outside. She ran to the door, 
and cried out — 

*'0h, do, pray, come in, sir, only look at my 
house ! " 

•' Eeally," said the cobbler, looking round ; I declare 
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I should hardly have knovra it — the sun can shine 
brightly now through the clear glass; and what a 
sweet smell of the hawthorn 1 " 

" Well, and my one-eyed servant ? " asked Bella. 
** You remember, I hope, that I can't pay her any 
wages — have you met with one that will come ? " 

"All's right," replied the little man, nodding. 
'* I 've got her with me." 

** Got her with you ? " repeated Bella, looking 
round. " I see nobody." 

" Look, here she is," said the cobbler, holding up 
something in his hand. 

Would you believe it, the one eyed-servant was 
nothing but a Needle ? 



29.— THE ECHOINa GREEN. 



^/ie€4r-/u/ 



cheer-ful oak e-cho-ing 

thrush dark-en-ing de-scend 

sky-lark white wel-come 
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The sun does arise 

And make happy the skies ; 
The merry bells ring 

To welcome the spring ; 
The skylark and thrush. 

The birds of the bush, 
Sing louder around 

To the bells' cheerful sound ;— 
Whilst our sports shall be seen 

On the echoing green. 
Old John," with white hair. 

Doth laugh away care. 
Sitting under the oak 

Among the old folk. 
They laugh at our play. 

And soon they all say, 
" Such, such were the joys 

When we all — girls and boys- 
In our youth time were seen 

On the echoing green.*' 
Till the little ones weary. 

No more can be merry ; 
The sun does descend, 

And our sports have an end. 
Eound the laps of their mothers, 

Many sisters and brothers. 
Like birds on the nest, 

Are ready for rest, — 
And sport no more seen, 

On the darkening green. 

William Blake. 
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30.— THE ELEPHANT HUNT. 



4}/-^(^C-~44/cle 


/Uo44JLde 


4/n''4ite4^'<uo/n 


sol-it-ude 


browse 


in-tru-sion 


C€4/6'<X4/9t 

cert-ain 


jun-gle 


se-cu-ri-ty 


/ecx/ue 
leave 


BU8-pi-cious 


caught 



In Ceylon a great number of elephants are used in 
helping to make roads, and do work of all kinds. 

They are caught in the following manner : a place 
is chosen where they are known to come at a certain 
season, and where there are a great many trees and 
shrubs ; the natives then enclose a large piece of this 
woody ground, with a high, strong fence, hiding it as 
much as possible with the leaves and branches. They 
take great care not to break these trees, for the ele- 
phants are very suspicious, and soon see when anything 
has been meddled with. 

At one end of this enclosure they leave an en- 
trance, so made, that it can be shut in a moment 
— of course, it takes many weeks to prepare all 
this ; but when it is ready, the beaters go in great 
numbers far away into the country, and try to surround 
a large number of elephants. The disposition of 
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these animals being peaceful, and their only desire to 
browse in solitude and security, they always with-* 
draw before the slightest intrusion; and advantage is 
taken of their shyness and love of quiet, to cause only 
just enough noise, to make them move slowly onwards 
in the direction which the beaters wish them to take. 

Several herds are by this means driven up together 
into such a space, that the watchers can completely 
surround them, and day after day, by slow degrees, 
they are moved gently onwards up to the corral^ as 
the trap is there called. 

When they begin to think there is something wrong 
and look restless and alarmed, the watchers are forced 
to take bolder measures to prevent their escape. 
Fires are kept burning, night and day, at about thref 
yards' distance from each other, and this is done all 
round the ring which now shuts them in. More and 
more beaters and watchmen come, until there are two 
or three thousand of them ; and pathways are cleared 
in the jungle, so that these can all move freely about to 
each other, and get readily to any point, Supposing the 
elephants should try to break away. A constant watch 
is kept up. Sir E. Tennent gives a very interesting 
account of the last part of the scene — " Two months 
had been spent in these preparations, on the day when 
we arrived and took our place on the stage which had 
been built for us, overlooking the entrance to the corraZ. 
Close beneath us, a group of tame elephants sent to 
assist in securing the wild ones, were lazily fanning 
themselves with leaves in the shade. These herds whose 
united numbers were said to be forty or fifty, were all 
surrounded by the beaters ; and though at that moment 
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hid from us by the jungle, were very near the corral. 
No one was allowed to make the least sound, every 
person spoke to his neighbour in whispers, and such 
was the silence kept by the watchers at their posts, 
that from time to time we could hear the rustling of 
the branches, as some of the elephants stripped off 
their leaves. As yet, they did not at all know what 
was going to happen to them. 

Suddenly, the signal was made, and the stillness of 
the forest was broken by the shouts of the guard, the 
rolling of the drums and tom-toms, and the firing of 
guns ; and beginning at the most distant side of the 
ring, the elephants were driven forward towards the 
entrance into the corral 

The watchers along the line kept silence only till 
the herd had passed them, and then joining the cry 
behind them, they too drove them on with more 
noise than ever. The tumult increased as the terri- 
fied rout drew near, swelling now on one side, now 
on the other, as the herd in their panic dashed from 
point to point in their endeavours to force the line, 
but were instantly driven back by screams, guns, and 
drums. 



£ 
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31.— THE ELEPHANT HUNT (continued). 

brasb-wood crack-ling ex-cite-ment 

sub-lime com-po-sure pit-e-ous 

cap-ture watcb-fire ma-gic 

At lengtb, tbe breaking of tbe branches, and the 
crackling of the brushwood, showed they were near ; 
and the leader, bursting from the jungle, rushed 
wildly forward to within twenty yards of the entrance, 
followed by the rest of the herd. Another moment, 
and they would have plunged into the open gate, 
when suddenly they wheeled round, re-entered the 
jungle, and, in spite of the hunters, took their old 
place again. The chief hunter came forward, and 
said this had happened because a wild pig, which is 
an animal elephants are said to dislike, had started 
out of the cover and run across the leader, who would 
otherwise have gone directly into the corral : he said 
the herd was now in the highest state of excitement, 
and as it was always much more di£Gicult to take the 
elephants by daylight than by night, when the fires 
and torches look twice as frightful to them, he wished 
to put oflF their capture till evening, when the dark- 
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ness would help them. This was agreed to, and all 
through the evening no noise was made. When the 
time came to begin the attack once more, on a sudden 
the stillness was broken by the roll of a drum, fol* 
lowed by a discharge of guns. This was the signal, 
and the hunters heaped up dry leaves and sticks 
on the watchfires till they blazed aloft, and formed a 
line of flame on every side, except in the direction of 
the corralf which they kept dark on purpose; and 
thither the terrified elephants betook themselves, 
followed by the yells and racket of their pursuers. 

They approached at a rapid pace, trampling down 
the brushwood, and crushing the dry branches. The 
leader came out in front x>{ the corrcd, stood still for 
an instant, stared wildly around, and then rushed 
headlong through the open gate followed by the rest 
of the herd. 

As if by magic, the entire fence round the corral, 
which up to this moment had been kept in profound 
darkness, now blazed with a thousand lights, every 
hunter on the instant that the elephants entered rush- 
ing forward to it, with a torch lighted at the nearest 
watchfire. 

The elephants first dashed right along the enclosure, 
and then, being stopped by the strong fence, started 
back to the gate, but found it closed. Their terror 
was sublime ; they hurried round the corral as quickly 
as they could, but saw it now surrounded by fire on 
every side : they tried to break down the fence, but 
were driven back by the guards with spears and 
torches, and wherever they went it was the same. 
Collecting altogether, they would stand for a moment 
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as if so astonished they did not know what to do, then 
burst off in another direction, as if it had just come 
into their minds to try another place, which they had 
before overlooked ; but again driven back, they slowly 
returned to their forlora resting place in the middle of 
the corral. And so it went on for more than an hour, 
the elephants becoming more and more tired with 
their efforts to escape, until at last they all stood under 
the shade of the trees in the middle of the corral, drawn 
up in a circle with their young ones in the middle. 

It would be very difficult finally to secure them, if 
it were not foi: the help given by the tame elephants. 
On this occasion, one called Siribeddi, about fifty years 
old, was sent in. Having entered the corrai without 
making any noise, she moved slowly along, with a sly 
composure, in the direction of the captives, stopping 
now and then to pluck a blade of grass or a few leaves^ 
as she passed. As she got near the herd, they came to 
meet her, and the leader having advanced to the front 
alone, came and passed his trunk gently over her 
head, and then turned and paced slowly back to his 
unhappy companiona Siribeddi, however, followed 
him, and drew herself close up behind him,, then a 
man with a noose came behind her, and slipping 
under her body, put the rope round the hind foot 
of the wild elephant The latter saw his danger in a 
moment, shook off the rope, and turned to attack the 
man, who would have suffered for his boldness, had not 
Siribeddi protected him by raising her trunk and 
driving his enemy into the herd. This, however, is 
the way they are always finally secured,-=-ropes are put 
round both fore and hind legs, and then they are 
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made fast to the trees ; the tame elephants dragging 
them to the huts and indeed doing most of the work. 
They set about it in a way which showed they liked 
it, but they are never ill-tempered, or malicious to 
their wild relations. Some elephants when taken 
showed great anger and rage, breaking and destroying 
everything within reach. All showed great grief at 
being taken, and it was most affecting to see the big 
tears running down their faces, and hear their piteous 
moans ; but they were all going to be kindly treated, 
and in three or four months would be quite tame and 
seem happy again." 

Adapted from Sir E, Tennent's Ceylon, 



32 —GOING TO BED. 






c^ee4^ 


<iAe/€ 


it€U-€^ 


cheer-y 


spell 


for-get 


^fAa^e-^ 


'de-'/iMt^i 


<t~UJLA/OU 


spoke-n 


be-hind 


a-while 



" It is time to go to bed." 
Oh I how^soon the words are spoken, 
Oh 1 how sweet a spell is broken, 

When those words of fate are said, — 

" It is time to go to bed." 
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Is it time to go to bed f 

Surely bed awhile can wait 

Till the pleasant tale is read 
At our father's knee ; how cheery 
Burns the fire 1 we are not weary ; 

Why should it be time for bed, 
Just because the clock strikes eight ? 

While they talk, let us be hiding. 

Just behind the great arm-chairs ; 
It may be they will forget us, 
It may be that they will let us 

Stay to supper, stay to. prayers ; 
Gro at last with them upstairs. 
Hand in hand, with father, mother, 

Kisses given and good-nights said, 
'Twill be time for sister, brother. 

Time for me to go to bed t 

Dora OreenweU. 



33.- 


-THE FIVE SENSES. 


• • 

re-ceiv-ing 


hearth 


gath-er-ing 


• 
roar-ing 


net-ties 


breathe 


fing-ers 


dan-ger 


pres*ence 
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There are five senses. 1. Sight; 2. Hearing; 3. 
Taste ; 4. Touch ; 5. Smell. In other words we 
have five different ways of getting to know what is 
passing around us ; five different ways of receiving 
pleasure — and five of feeling pain; five of finding 
out what is good and safe for us — and five to help us 
to learn what to be on our guard against. If we see 
a mad bull coming, we try our best to get out of his 
way. If we hear him roaring, we do the sajne. If we 
eat something which has a very bad taste, we leave it, 
knowing it has in some way been spoilt for food. If 
we put our fingers on a wasp and it stings us, we take 
care never to go too near an insect of the same kind 
again. If we touch one leaf of a nettle and it stings 
us, we do not insist on gathering a whole bunch of 
nettles. If we smell a very pleasant smell, we like 
it ; if a very bad one, we go away from it, if we can. 
But we ought to do much more ; we ought never to 
emell anything which makes us uncomfortable with- 
out trying to find out where the smell comes from, 
and doing our very best either to remove what causes 
it ourselves, or to get some one else to do so. For 
these bad smells always show the presence of some- 
thing hurtful to health and life. We are so made that 
we cannot keep well without a large quantity of good 
fresh air, and when the air smells bad, it is poisoned, 
and we cannot breathe it without danger. Breathing 
bad air makes us weak, and ready to catch all kinds 
of illness. 
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34.-SEA-BIEDS ON THE KOCK. 



an-chor 



--^e^ 



gan-riiet 



stun-ned 



as-ton-ish-ed wonn4-ed e-norm-ous 

^na/t^c-ta-e^ €Up-'/oCrM4^ 4>€^l~u~€a4. 



nar-row-er 



dif-fic-nlt 



reg-u-lar 



Day dawned with the weather dull, but the wind 
fair, and we pulled up anchor and left the Magdalene 
Islands for Labrador. About ten o'clock, we saw a 
speck in the distance, which I was told was the rock ; 
the wind now rose, and I could soon see it plainly from 
the deck, the top covered as it seemed with snow. 
The pilot said that the snow, which seemed two or 
three feet thick, was the white gannets which live 
there. I rubbed my eyes, and took my spy-glass, and 
instantly the strange picture stood before me. They 
were indeed birds, and such a mass of bii*ds, and of 
such a size as I never saw before. We were all 
astonished, and all said that it was worth coming 
many hundred miles to see such a sight The nearer 
we got to them, the more surprised we were to see such 
an enormous number of these birds, all quietly seated 
on their eggs. 

The air for a hundred yards above, and for a long 
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distance around, was filled with gannets on the wing, 
which, from where we stood, made the sky look as if it 
were filled with falling snow-flakes, and the rock look 
as if it were hid by a thick fog. The wind was too high 
to allow ns to land, but we wished so very much to do 
so, that we made up our minds to try. 

We got into a boat and got near the rock, but could 
not land. The airseemed quite filled with birds ; but 
for all that, there seemed to be as mmj as ever on the 
rock. As we got nearer to the rock, we could see that 
the birds sat so close as almost to touch one another, 
in regular lines. We fired a gun at them, but that 
did not disturb those which were not touched by the 
shot, for the noise of the birds stunned all those out 
of reach of the gun. But in the part where the shot 
hit the birds, they flew off in such numbers and in 
such a fright, that whilst eight or ten were falling in 
the water dead or wounded, others shook down their 
eggs, which fell into the sea by hundreds on every 
side. 

The top of the main rock is a quarter of a mile wide 
from north to south, and a little narrower from east 
to west ; it rises three or four hundred feet above the 
sea, and it is very difficult to climb up it. The whole of 
it was perfectly covered with nests about two feet apart, 
in rows as regular as a potato field. The fishermen 
kill these birds and use their fiesh as bait for cod-fish. 
The crews of several vessels join together and arm 
themselves with clubs. When they reach the top of 
the rock, the birds rise with a noise like thunder, and 
try to fly away in such a hurry, that they knock each 
other down. The fishermen beat and kill them until 
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they have got a large supply. 8ix men in this way 
have killed five or six hundred in one hour. The 
birds are skinned and their flesh cut into pieces, and 
the bait keeps good for a fortnight. 

Slightly altered Jrom the Life o/Audtibon. 



36.-WINTBB KAIN. 
edge-s lapse sea-son 

hol-Iow fat-ten-ing soak-ing 

d^ttcMd- 404/04^ ^aa4-4^e/n 

streaks grass bar-ren 

Every valley drinks, 

Every dell and hollow : • 

Where the kind rain sinks and sinks, 

Green of Spring will follow. 

Yet a lapse of weeks 

Buds win burst their edges, 
8trip their wool-coats, glue coats, streaks, 

Jn the woods and hedges ; 
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Weave a bower of love 

For birds to meet each other, 

Weave a canopy above 
Nest and egg and mother. 

But for fattening rain 

We should have no flowers ; 
Never a bud or leaf again 

But for soaking showers ; 

Never a mated bird 

In the rocking tree-tops ; 
Never indeed a flock or herd 

To graze upon the lea-crops. 

Lambs so woolly white 

Sheep the sun-bright leas on, 

They could have no grass to bite, 
But for rain in season. 

We should find no moss 

In the shadiest places, 
Find no waving meadow-grass, 

Pied with broad-eyed daisies : 

But miles of barren sand, 
With never a son or daughter. 

Not a lily on the land, 
Nor lily on the water. 

Chrisiina BosseUi. 
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36.— OPEN YOUR WINDOWS AND SHUT 

TOUR PURSE. 

n/^e/)^d-ule ^^/>^€y^ Aea-^/e 

vent-ure sick-ly peo-ple 

parl-our part-ic-u-lar pois-on-ed 

faint sav-ings ache 

" I wish my flowers would grow as well as yours 
do," said Mrs Adams to her neighbour, Mrs Wells, 
" yours always look green and fresh in winter, and are 
covered with flowers in summer, and I am sure I 
cannot make out why mine are not so too, but mine 
just make a few poor sickly leaves, and these drop off 
and die without ever coming to flower." " Those do 
look very like dying, I am afraid," answered Mrs Wells, 
looking at the flowers, and then at her neighbour's pale 
children, and wondering if she might venture to say 
what she thought. " They do, indeed, and I bought 
them at the very same shop you got yours, and your 
window is not a bit better than mine." 

This was quite true, for Mrs Wells and Mrs Adams, 
and ten or twelve other people besides, lived in a row of 
cottages all built exactly alike. Some had one child, 
some five, but each had a cottage of four rooms. . There 
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was a back kitehen^ and a front parlour, and two little 
bed-rooms above, and the flowers were in the window 
in the front parlour, a sunny window looking on to a 
large open field. 

'* They ought to grow," said Mrs Adams, " but 
iiothing does well with me, — Polly and Fanny are ill 
and cannot go to school — just look at their poor pale 
faces, what a difference there is between them and that 
rosy cheeked little lad of yours ! " 

*' If I might say what I thought," began Mrs Wells, 
in some fear of offending her friend. " I believe it is 
setting all the windows open every day that makes all 
the difference both to flowers and children." " Well, 
that would be a funny thing 1" replied Mrs Adams. 
•* I am sure I don't see how that can be 1 " " Not 
at all funny, your body wants air, just as much as food, 
in fact they tell me air is food." " But surely there is 
air enough in this room ? " " Yes, for a short time, 
when it has been standing empty a while ; but you know 
it is only a' small room, and you keep your window 
shut, and the door only opens into the kitchen, where 
there is a fire, and where some of you are always sitting 
breathing in all the air there is, so what chance have 
you of getting any fresh air here ? " '* Well, I think 
you are too particular," said Mrs Adams, '* you cannot 
expect to have the same fresh air in the house you have 
outside, and in a room like this, there is surely as 
much as we ought to want." " Not if doors and win- 
dows are always shut, for the room is small and the 
air soon gets bad." " But why should it get bad ? I 
don't see what is to make it do that/' '' Just draw a 
long breath," replied Mrs Wells, ** and you will see what 
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I mean. There — no sooner have you drawn in as 
much air as your lungs will hold, than you breathe out 
just as much as you took in — and that which yoa 
breathe out is no longer fresh and good, but used up» 
and more or less poisoned ; now you must bear in mind, 
that we are all drawing in good air about fifteen times 
a minute, and putting out bad as often, so that after a 
very little time, all the good there is, is used up, and 
yet as long as we are alive we must breathe. So we 
go on drawing in the bad, and the bad gets worse and 
worse, and we suffer from it." 

'' How do we suffer from it ? " asked Mrs Adams. 
" We turn pale, we yawn and feel weary, our heads 
ache, we feel faint, and if it went on long enough we 
should die." '* Well, there may be something in what 
you say," replied Mrs Wells, " for we have very bad 
headaches in this house, mine aches now." 

"If you will take my advice," said Mrs Wells, 
" and open your windows, I think you will soon be 
much stronger. It is now ten years since I learnt 
that if the air in your rooms is bad, you are feeding 
yourself with poison, so I take care to have as much 
fresh air as ever I can, and I do believe if you let in 
the air you keep out the doctor. My doctor's bill is 
next to nothing, for he hardly ever sets his foot in my 
house." » 

"Put on your hats, children," said Mrs Adamflf, 
''and take a run in the field, and I will open the 
window. Dear me I the doctor's bill runs away 
with every penny of my savings, and if you think 
opening the window will keep him out, I will begin 
this very minute I " 
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37.— CORIDOK'S SONG. 

re-com-pense la-bour plough-man 

flat-ter-y poss-ess-eth till-age 

A/e€Ld'-<l/9^^ ^AcHa-eid c/o^n^-i/n^ 

pleas-ant show-ers cloth-ing 

Oh I the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find 1 
That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind. 
For courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been trie^J ; 
The city full of wantonness. 
And both are full of pride. 

But oh, the honest countrjrman 

Speaks truly from his heart ; 

His pride is in his tillage, 

His horses and his cart : 

Our clothing is good sheepskins. 

Grey russet for our wives ; 

'Tis warmth, and not gay clothing, 

That doth prolong our lives. 
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The ploughman, though he labour hard, 

Yet, on the holiday. 

No emperor so merrily 

Does pass his time away. 

To recompense our tillage, 

The heavens afford us showers ; 

And for our sweet refreshments 

The earth affords us bowers. 

The cuckoo and the nightingale 

Full merrily do sing. 

And with their pleasant roundelays 

Bid welcome to the spring. 

This is not half the happiness 

The countryman enjoys ; 

Though others think they have as much— 

Yet he that says so lies. 

Jos. ChalkhiU, 
from Walton's ''Complete Angler.** 



38.— THE CITY OF TUNIS. 

pry-ing tu-nic ne-gress 

fla-min-go pun-ish-ment pave-ment 

con-victs dome strug-gle 
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The city of Tunis is one of the finest and largest 
in Africa. If you go to it by sea, you must sail into 
the bay of Tunis which is very beautiful, and leave 
your ship at Qoletta, which is a little sea-side place 
where the King of Tunis, who is called the Bey, goes 
to bathe every summer. Goletta is a very dirty little 
village, and the moment you land, it seems as if every 
man, woman, and child in the place came instantly out 
to beg ; and on all sides you see men who have done 
something very wicked, working in heavy chains for 
a punishment. These men are called convicts, and 
their left arms are chained to their right legs, so that 
they cannot run away ; and as they move, they make 
a loud clanking noise. 

There is a large lake between Goletta and Tunis, 
but it is so shallow that you can only cross it in a 
Bmall boat; but the carriage road lies by its side, and 
all round it you see flocks of strange birds, of which 
the bright red flamingos are the prettiest ; and herds 
of camels, and long-haired ugly sheep and goats, with 
their tall shepherds wrapped in great grey blankets 
watching them, and standing so quiet that you might 
tbink it was a stone figure. It is a drive of five miles 
to Tunis, and the nearer you get to it the worse the 
road becomes, and the more disagreeable it smells, 
until you expect the carnage to stick fast in the 
mud. But Tunis itself looks very pretty, being all 
built of shining white stone with round domes and 
towers, which they call minarets. These they ascend 
every night at sunset, and say their prayers in 
them. The principal street is a very long, narrow one, 
running right across the town, and when we entered 
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it some years ago, we were qaite afraid we should 
never get to our inn. For there was no pavement 
of any kind either at the sides, or in the middle, and 
it was one mass of horrible black slime, throngh 
which horses and carriiages, mules, camels, and foot- 
passengers struggled as best they might A little of 
this black mud was caked into bard rough ruts at the 
side, and this the men and women tried to keep to 
themselves. They were most of them beggars^ one 
trying to get possession of our umbrellas, another of 
our waterproofs^ a third of our bags, to help to carry 
them our driver said, but we, who felt as if it was 
almost certain if once these precious articles got out 
of our sight we should never see them again, fought 
as well as we could to keep possession of them. We 
could not understand a word they said, but we did 
not like their looks. Another thing they were vevy 
fond of doing, was putting one of their fingers on our 
hands, and kissing the finger which had touched us 
with great respect. We did not like this either, and 
there was such a crowd of them that we could not 
drive on. Whilst we were struggling with them, we 
were often startled by finding a camel had put its 
great long prying head and throat into the carriage 
also, for we were in a hopeless confusion of men and 
animals, and at last were forced to get out and walk 
to the inn. We met Turkish ladies with black veils, 
and white gauze tunics, and trousers, picking their way 
in the mud too, and not seeming to mind it, though 
they had bright yellow shoes on. And on each side 
of the street were long rows of shops, looking like 
immense packing-cases set up on end with their lids 
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oflF (for they were quite open to the street, with 
neither window nor door) ; the Turkish shopman sat 
cross-legged in the front ; and all round the top and 
sides hung his wares, festoons of dates, onions, ^nd dried 
poppies, or handkerchiefs, and scarves. There was 
apparently nothing in the shop behind him, but a 
seat covered with matting, running entirely round the 
room ; and sometimes we saw the owner sitting cross- 
l^^ed on this with a party of cross-legged friends, all 
smoking their great pipes, and each with a pair of 
yellow or red slippers standing on the floor beneath 
him waiting for him. We were very glad to get to 
the inn, and very pleased to find it comfortable. It 
had been a splendid place once, and still the walls 
were covered with fine tiles, and the floors were marble, 
and there were beautiful arches, and ornamental 
carvings. Most of the servants were negresses, quite 
black, and of course we could not understand a word 
they said. They were very gaily dressed in the 
afternoon, but quite plainly in the morning ; and when 
they went* out to do a little shopping, it was very 
funny to see them go and take a sheet off one of the 
beds and wrap themselves lightly up in it, twisting it 
over their heads, and making it serve both as bonnet 
and shawl. 
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39.— THE CHAMELEON. 



ac-qui-esoe 
con-ceit-ed 
pro-nounce 



AiaucC 
proud 

pro-duce 

af-finn 



dis-join-ed 

dis-course-d 

judg-ment 



Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post : 
Yet round the world the blade has been 
To see whatever can be seen. 
Ketuming from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
''Sir, if my judgment you '11 allow — 
I 've seen— and sure I ought to know." 
So begs you 'd pay a duQ submission 
And acquiesce in his decision. 
Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
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Now talked of this, and now of that : 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter 
Of the chameleon's foi:m and nature. 
•* A stranger animal/' cries one, 
** Sure never lived beneath the sun ; 
A lizard s body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind I 
How slow its pace 1 And then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ? '* — 
*' Hold there," the other quick replies, 
'* 'Tis green ; I saw it with these eyes 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warmed it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 
** I 've seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue : 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade." 
'* 'Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure yoa" 
" Green 1 " cried the other in a fury : 
" Why, do you think I 've lost my eyes ? " 
" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies, 
*' For if they always serve you thus. 
You '11 find them but of little use." 
So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows. 
When luckily came by a third : 
To him the question they referred, 
And begged he 'd tell them if he knew. 
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Whether the tiding w^s green or blae ? 
" Sirs/' cries the umpire, " cease your pother, 
The creature 's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night. 
And view'd it o'er by candle-light : 
i marked it well — ^twas black as jet. 
You stare ; but, sirs, I 've got it yet : 
And can produce it " — '* Pmy, sir, do : 
I '11 lay my life the thing is blue." 
'* And I '11 be sworn, that when you 've seen 
The reptile you '11 pronounce him green 1 " 
** Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Beplies the man, '^ 1 11 turn him out : 
And when4)efore your eyes I 've set him. 
If you don't find him black, I '11 eat him," 
He said ; and full before their sight, 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — ^'twas white. 
Both stared : the man looked wondrous wise : 
" My children," the chameleon cries 
(Then first the creature found a tongue), 
" You all are right, and all are wrong ; 
When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you ! 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own." 

Merrick. 
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40.— THE PEACOCK AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE. 

me-lo-dt^tts va-ri=ou8-ly en-vy-ing 

dis-a-gree=-a-ble air ex-quis^ite-ly 

con-tent-ed plum-age de-priv-ing 

The peacock complained to Juno that the gods had 
given her a disagreeable Voice, whilst it had pleased 
them to form the nightingale's so exquisitely melodi- 
ous. " I deserve/' said he, " an excellent voice, better 
than this little bitd ; I who am the most beautiful of 
the birds who fly in the air." " With justice," replied 
Juno, *' are you the worst singer, because you are the 
most beautiful of all birds. This nightingale whom 
you so unjustly envy on account of her voice, is far 
from envying you on account of your plumage. She 
is aware that the gods have divided their gifts vari- 
ously, and that each ought to be contented with the 
lot which they have bestowed on him. Cease, then, 
from complaining, and have a care, lest the gods 
should punish you by depriving you of that plumage 
upon which you pride yourself so much." 
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41.— GRAPES AND RAISINS. 

sus-pend-ed fla-voiir va-ri-e-ties 

ma-te-ri-al au-tumn dis-solve-d 

rai-sin ab-und-ant-ly sul-ta-na 

We receive comparatively few grapes in a fresh 
state: about 300 tons arrive every autumn from 
Sicily, Lisbon, and Hamburgh. They suffer in their 
flavour from being closely packed, and still more from 
the use of sawdust as a packing material. Raisins, 
or dried grapes, are far more abundantly imported. 
These are prepared sometimes by cutting the stalks of 
the branches half through, and leaving them suspended 
to the vine until sufficiently dry, which in this state 
they rapidly become, without losing any of their fine 
flavour or bloom ; the usual mode is to expose the 
grapes to the sun and air for a while, then lay them 
out in rooms, and sprinkle them with water in which 
soda or potash has been dissolved. This causes the 
sugar of the grape to candy, forming those lijitle sweet 
lumps so well known in the common raisin. The 
differences amongst the raisins are caused entirely 
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by difference in their mode of culture or curing. Thus 
we receive stoneless sultana raisins from Smyrna, in 
Turkey ; fine muscatels, or sun-dried raisins^ in bunches 
with the stalks still attached, from Malaga ; Damascus 
raisins, much larger than the sultanas, stoneless also, 
and preferred to the Smyrna raisins, from Damascus ; 
and lastly, the ordinary raisins from Valencia, and 
from the same countries and ports where the grape is 
cultivated. 

Currants are only the raisins of a small grape, also 
deficient in seeds or stones, growing in huge bunches, 
often aj3 much as eighteen inches long, and of propor- 
tionate breadth. They are trod into large casks, and 
exported. Enormous quantities are cultivated in the 
Grecian islands, principally in Corfu, Zante, and 
Ithaca. Originally Corinth was the principal place 
where they were raised, whence the name " Corinths" 
from which the word " currants " has been derived. 

History of Commerce^ Yeats. 



42.— HAERTS HORSE. 

Ate4ucd c^U-^U €€ta~tt 

pleads cor-al eag-er 

wood-en out-stretch-ed thrown 

I. 
The baby lies in her mother's arms^ 
Quiet and pale and thin ; 
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Bat the little head is once more raised. 
As Harry comes bounding in. 

II. 

A wooden horse in his hand he holds, 
Dark grey with a long black mane ; 

And an eager longing look lights up 
The little pale face again. 

III. 
" No, baby dear, I will hold it close. 

But I cannot give it to you ; 
I 'm afraid you would let it fall, and break 

My horse, so pretty and new." 

IV. 

But the pale little eager face still pleads. 
Outstretched is the small hand still, 

He stands for a moment, then holds it out, 
"I '11 lend it baby, I will!" 

V. 

That day is past, and he finds it again 
Where the baby had thrown it aside. 

Her coral red, with its silver bells 
Still fast to the bridle tied. 

vi. 

There's a touch of paint off the bright green stick 

And a chip off the horse's ear ; 
But oh I not that to the bo/s blue eye 

Brings the quickly gathering tear ! 
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VII. 

And while Harry lives, he will still be glad 
That he lent her his horse that day I 

For the baby has gone where never again 
Can i^e ask with his toys to play. L. M. A. 

Fr<mh '^ Aunt Jvdy'a Magazine'* 



43.— QUEEN MARGARET AND THE 

ROBBER. 

re-gard-leas op-por-tu-ni-ty af-flict-ion 

^oii^cuiM^/ ^oA^o^cA^-eci j^z--4(ca44^ 

quar-rel wretch-ed fa-tigue 

in-ju-ry in-dig-ni-ty vi-cious 

Queen Margaret, wife of Henry VI., after a signal 
defeat in one of the wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, fled with her son into a forest, where 
she tried to hide herself. During the darkness of 
the night, she was beset by robbers, who, either 
ignorant or regardless of her quality, despoiled her of 
her rings and jewels and treated her with the utmost 
indignity. The partition of this rich booty raised a 
quarrel among them ; and while their attention was 
thus engaged, she took the opportunity of making her 
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escape with her son into the thickest of the forest, 
where she wandered- for some time, overspent with 
hunger and fatigue, and sunk with terror and afflic- 
tion. While in this wretched condition, she saw a 
robber approach with his naked sword ; and finding 
she had no means of escape, she suddenly embraced 
the resolution of trusting entirely to his faith for 
protection. She advanced towards him, and present- 
ing to him the young prince, called out to him, '' Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the safety of your 
king's son.'^ The man, whose humanity and generous 
spirit had been obscured, but not entirely lost, by his 
vicious course of life, was struck with the singularity 
of the event, and charmed with the confidence 
reposed in him ; and he vowed not only to abstain 
from all injury against the princess, but to devote 
himself entirely to her safety and protection. By his 
means she dwelt some time concealed in the forest, 
and was at last conducted to the sea-coast, whence she 
made her escape into Flanders. Hume, 



44.- KING RICHABD AND THE MINSTREL, 
wel-come-d min-strel no-ble-men 

trou-ba-dour a-shore ship-wreck-ed 

fa-vour-ite im-pris-on-ed re-al-i-ty 
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The troubadours were minstrels, who in old times 
wandered about from place to place, singing to their 
harps : and, as in those days there were few books, 
and small means of hearing music, they were 
always welcomed, and taken into the noblemen's 
houses, and fed and lodged, and made much of; 
and in return, they sang their songs, and told of all 
they had seen whilst travelling to and fro. When 
Bichard the First was coming back from the Holy 
Land, he was ship-wrecked, and cast ashore in a country 
belonging to an enemy of his, who seized on hinfj and 
imprisoned him. No one could tell for a long time 
what had become of him, but a minstrel named 
Blondel was the means of finding out where he was 
hid. 

King Eichard was very fond of music, and Blondel 
was a great favourite of his, so, when he knew that 
the king was taken prisoner, and that no one could 
get to know where he was, he determined to see if he 
could not find out. He wandered about from palace 
to palace, and from castle to castle, watching every- 
where for any words which those around him might 
let fall as to where the king was, but no onq ever said 
anything about him. At last he heard that in a very 
strong, and almost inaccessible castle on the Danube, 
a prisoner was kept, who must be a very important 
one, such great care was taken to guard the castle 
where he was kept. So Blondel took his harp and 
went to this castle, and got as near to ft as he could. 
No one was afraid of a poor, travelling minstrel, so 
they let him come up to the gates and play. The 
tune he chose was one which was a greaf favourite of 
his master the king's, and when he had played and sung 
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the first part of it, he waited a moment as if to rest, 
hut in realiiy to listen, and then he heard, far away inside 
the castle, the voice of the king singing the second part 
of the song. So then Blondel knew King Kichard of 
England was there,, and the king had the comfort of 
knowing that Blondel knew it, and would go and tell 
the emperor, who would force the wicked duke to set 
him free, all of which came to pass very soon after. 



45.— PmNOIPLE PUT TO THE TEST, 
young-ster seisse com-rades 

in-teg-ri-ty fruit se-date 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest. 
Had once his integrity put to the test I — 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob. 
And asked him to come and assist in the job. 

He was very much shocked, and answered — " Oh, no ! 
What, rob our poor neighbour I I pray you don't go 1 
Besides the man 's poor, his orchard *s his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed." 

" You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we *11 have ; 
If you will go with us, we '11 give you a share. 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 
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They spoke, and Tom pondered — " I see they will go ; 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so ! 
Poor man I I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

" If this matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till they dropped from the 

tree; 
But since they tuill take them, I think I *11 go too. 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.' 



» 



His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 

Cotvper, 

46.— VENICE, 
om-ni-bus ap-proach-ed cush-ions 

gon-do-la em-broi-de-ries el-e-phant 

fitat-ues mag-nif-i-cent har-bour 

" Here we are in Venice at last I " said my father, as 
the train stopped in the station. " I hope the omnibus 
is here to take us to our inn.'' 

" The omnibus ! " we all cried in great surprise, 
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for we thought Venice could only be approached by 
water. But father was quite right ; we did go in the 
omnibus, only the omnibus was a boat, and a very 
funny boat too 1 A long flat-bottomed one, with a 
kind of high black box, lined with cushions and 
turned upside down in the middle of it, and into this 
we crept, thinking we were going to be quite in the 
dark — ^but there was the little door we got in by, and 
a window at each side, so that we could see a little, 
lighted as we were, by a bright full moon. They 
pUed our boxes outside, and then we set ofif, urged 
forward by two men, one before us, and one behind. 

We went down the principal street in Venice — called 
the grand canal — the most beautiful street in all the 
world Each house by the side was a palace built of 
coloured marble, and carved end ornamented with a 
taste and skill which one never sees now. The front 
doors all opened on this street of water, and close to 
each of these doors some gaily striped posts rose from 
the water, and to these the carriages of the noblemen 
who lived in these houses were fastened, whilst waiting 
for their owners, only their carriages were boats too, 
just as ours were. They call them gondolas, and 
line them with velvet or cloth, just as we line real 
carriages here, and put carpets in them, and them 
even if they only want to make a visit next door, they 
must get into their gondolas and go by water to do 
so, unless they choose to go and see their friends by the 
back door. That they can do sometimes, for though 
you cannot go anywhere in a carriage or on horseback 
in Venice, you can get about to many places pretty 
well on foot, if you do not mind taking back ways. 
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The reason you can have no horses is, that Venice is 
built on serenty-tvro tiny islands in the sea, and these 
are all separated from each other by canals, some 
wide, some narrow, but dividing the town in every 
possible direction. They have built a great number of 
bridges over these, more than three hundred, but 
they have built them very steep, with nine or ten 
steps up one side, and nine or ten down on the other, 
so that you see it would be quite impossible to go any- 
where on horseback, or in a carriage ; for, except in 
the Square of Saint Mark, you can hardly walk a 
hundred yards without coming to one of these bridges. 
If you w6re to take a horse to Venice, the children 
there would be quite as much surprised to see it, as 
they are here to see an elephant. 



47.— VENICE (continued). 

C€l^Ar-€-<li<l/ AujL^C€^~4>tO/n /iut/isi-t^tad 

cath-e-dral pro-ces-sion build-ings 

pi-geons square gild-ed 

cu-ri-ous blocks par-a-pet 

The Venetians in old times were great seamen, and 

sailed all over the world. They first brought to Europe 

a 
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all the spices and silks and cloth of gold and embroi- 
deries, and many things besides which are to be had in 
the East They were very proud of their beautiful town, 
and whenever they saw any very fine marble pillars, or 
statues, or jewels, or anything else they fancied, in 
Greece, or Turkey, or wherever they happened to go, 
they always carried them off home with them, if they 
thought they would help to make their own town look 
better. This went so far, that when they were building 
their magnificent cathedral, they were so anxious to get 
things to adorn it, that they made a law that no ship 
should go out of their harbour, except on the condi- 
tion that it should bring back columns, or splendid 
blocks of marble for it, or anything else which would 
look well ; so that if all the things which they stole 
were given back, a great deal of the beauty of Venice 
would go. 

Outside the cathedral there is a very fine square, 
and in this, at two o'clock every day, they feed the 
pigeons which live about the cathedral. A lady who 
died a very long time ago, left a sum of money by will 
to buy com enough to give them a good dinner every 
day, and if you go into the square about two, you will 
see flocks of them flying in the greatest haste from all 
parts of the town to be ready; for they all know the 
time. They come in hundreds together, and are so 
tame you may touch them without making them fly 
away ; for they are not the least afraid of any one 
hurting them. The Venetians are very fond of them, 
and would punish any one who harmed them ; and as 
the birds fear no ill, they are gentle and friendly. At 
night they sleep on the cathedral and buildings around. 
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Every arch is covered with them, and wherever a tired, 
sleepy little pigeon can find a little corner to sit and 
rest amongst the stone-work, there yon are qnite snre 
to see one; so that at night there seems to be more 
carving about the cathedral than ever ; for when the 
birds are all quietly asleep, they look as if they 
were all cut in stone, and never move unless you do 
something to disturb them, and then one puts out a 
curious little head, to see what can be the matter, and 
when he sees it is only you, he pops it under his 
wing again, and tells the others not to concern them- 
selves. 

There is a wonderful old clock, too, in the squai*e, 
all shining with blue and gold. Two men made of 
bronze stand outside this clock, and each of them has 
a hammer in his hand, and when it is time for the 
hour to sound, one slowly raises his hammer and 
strikes very heavy blows with it on a large bell which 
hangs between them ; and then, when he has done, the 
other begins and does exactly the same, so that the 
hour always strikes twice, Once one of these bronze 
men committed a murder, for a poor workman was 
busy at work near him, and quite forgot what would 
happen when the hour struck, and the little bronze 
man was forced to do hi3 work, and his heavy ham- 
mer pushed the poor workman oflf the parapet, down 
into the square below, and he was killed by the fall. 

There is a little gilded gallery at the bottom of the 
clock, and round this gallery at a certain time of the 
year, three figures march in procession. They are 
called the three kings, after the three kings who came 
from the East to see and worship the Holy Child born 
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at Bethlehem. They go dowly roand the gallery and 
then back again, just as if they wanted to be snre that 
the men who strike the honrs have got into no bad 
ways of doing their work since they last came ont to 
look after them. 

In the opposite comer of the sqoare is the Bell 
Tower of St Mark, began nearly a thousand years 
ago. It is 323 feet high, with a belfry at the top, 
where a man is stationed to strike the great bell. 
Above this is a very lofty pyramid with an angel at 
the summit This angel is really 30 feet high, though 
seen from below it looks so very stnall. Bat the 
finest building in Venice is the Doge's palace. It is 
very large and beautiful in colour ; the finest part of it 
is the colonnade at the bottom, where the senators and 
great men who governed and fought for Venice, used 
to walk up and down and take counsel together how 
to maintain their town in all its glory and splendour. 



48.— THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 






T 



cof-fins chim-neys shave-d 

/o/?t€i4i€ &MJi^eeA cui/t'-ea 

tongue sweep curl-ed 

When my mother died I was very young, 
And my &ther sold me, while yet my tongue 
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Could scarcely say, " Weep ! Weep! Weep I Weepl" 
So your chimneys I sweep and in dust I sleep. 

There 's little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head, 
That curled like a lamb's back, was shaved ; so I 

said, 
" Hush, Tom ! Never mind it, for when your head 's 

bare 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair." 

And so he was quiet, and that very night. 

As Tom was asleeping, he had such a sight ; 

That thousands of sleepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and 

Jack, 
Were all of them locked up in coffins of black ; 

And by came an angel, who had a bright key, 
And he opened the coffins and set them all free. 
Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing, they 

run. 
And bathe in the river and shine in the sun. 

Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, 
They rise upon clouds and they sport in the wind ; 
And the angel told Tom, if he 'd be a good boy, 
He 'd have God for his father, and never want joy. 

And so Tom awoke, and we rose in the dark, 
And got with our bags atid our brushes to work, 
Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy and 

warm, 
So if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 

WiUiam Blake. 



i^Ae4, n^oA/^^ita 
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49.— THE STOBY OF LITTLE TOM THE 

CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 

A€44fa€'-^eeA-€4, /cued- €i^t'-€Ce4.''€^i,04i/n€t 
house-keep-er flues un-der-ground 

fur-nit-ure whim-per hearth-rug 

crook-ed flow-er-ed pitch-y 

Tom and his master did not go into Harthover 
House by the great iron gates, as if they had been 
dukes or bishops, but round the back way, and a 
very long way round it was ; and into a little back 
door^ and then in a passage the housekeeper met 
them, in such a flowered chintz dressing-gown, that 
Tom mistook her for my lady herself; and she gave 
Grimes solemn orders about " You will take care of 
this, and take care of that/' as if he was going up the 
chimneys and not Tom. And Grimes listened, and 
said every now and then, under his voice, " You '11 
mind that, you little beggar I " and Tom did mind, 
at least all that he could. And then the housekeeper 
turned them into a grand room, all covered up in 
sheets of brown paper, and bade them begin, in a 
lofty and tremendous voice : and so after a whisper 
or two, and a kick from his master, into the grate 
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Tom went, and up the chimney, while a housemaid 
stayed in the room to watch the furniture. 

How many chimneys he swept I cannot say ; but 
he swept so many that he got quite tired, and puzzled 
too, for they were not like the town flues to which he 
was used, but such as are to be found in old country- 
houses, large and crooked chimneys, which had been 
altered again and again, till they ran into one another. 
So Tom fairly lost his way in them ; not that he cared 
much for that, though he was in pitchy darkness, for 
he was as much at home in a chimney, as a mole is 
under ground ; but at last, coming down as he thought 
the right chimney, he came down the wrong one, and 
found himself standing on the hearthrug in a room the 
like of which he had never seen before. 

Tom had never seen the like. He had never been 
in gentlefolks' rooms but when the carpets were all 
up and the curtains down, and the furniture huddled 
together under a cloth, and the pictures covered with 
aprons and dusters ; and he had often enough won- 
dered what the rooms were like when they were all 
ready for the quality to sit in. And now he saw, and 
he thought the sight very pretty. 

The room was all dressed in white; white window 
curtains, white bed curtains, white furniture, and 
white walls, with just a few lines of pink here and 
thera The carpet was all over gay little flowers, 
and the walls hung with pictures in gilt frames, which 
amused Tom very much. There were pictures of 
ladies and gentlemen, and pictures of dogs and horses. 
The horses he liked, but the dogs he did not care 
for much, for there were no bull dogs amongst them, 
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Dot even a terrier. But of the two pictures which took 
his fancy ibe most, one was a man in long, garments, 
with little children and their mothers round him, who 
was laying his hand upon the children's head& That 
was a very pretty picture, Tom thought, to hang ia 
a lady's room ; for he could see that it was a lady's 
room by the dresses which lay about. 



50.— THE STORY OF LITTLE TOM THE 
CHIMNEY-SWEEP (continued.) 

awe-d re-mem-brance wrist 

tow-el mag-no-lia mir-ror 

for-eign as*ton-ish-ment breathe 

The other picture was that of a man nailed to a 
cross, which surprised Tom much. He fancied that 
he bad seen something like it in a shop window. But 
why was it there ? "Poor man," thoiight Tom, "and 
he looks so kind and quiet But why should the lady 
have such a sad picture in her room? Perhaps it 
was some relation of hers, who had been murdered by 
savages in foreign parts, and she kept it there for a 
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remembrance." And Tom felt sad, and awed, and 
turned to look at something elsa 

The next thing he saw, and that too puzzled him, 
was a washing-stand, with jugs and basons, and soap 
and brushes and towels, and a large bath — full of clean 
water — " What a heap of things all for washing I " 
" She must be a very dirty lady," thought Tom, " to 
want as much sorubbiDg as all that. But she must 
be very cunning to put the dirt so well out of the 
way afterwards, for I don't see a speck about the 
room, not even on the very towela" 

And then, looking towards the bed, he saw that 
dirty lady, and held his breath with astonishment 

Under the snow-white coverlet upon the snow-white 
pillow, lay the most beautiful little girl Tom had ever 
seen. Her cheeks were almost as white as the pillow, 
and her hair was like threads of gold spread all about 
over the bed. She might have been as old as Tom, or 
may be a year or two older, but Tom did not think 
of that ; he thought only of her delicate skin and 
golden hair, and wondered if she were a real live 
person, or one of the wax dolls he had seen in the 
shops. But when he saw her breathe, he made up 
his mind that she was alive, and stood staring at her 
as if she had been an angel out of heaven. 

"No, she cannot be dirty — she never could have 
been dirty " — thought Tom to himself, and then he 
thought, "Are all people like that when they are 
washed?" And he looked at his own wrist, and 
tried to rub the soot oflf, and wondered if it ever 
would come of. " Certainly I should look much 
prettier then, if I grew at all like her." 

And looking round, he suddenly saw, standing 
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close to him, a little ugly, black ragged figare, with 
bleared eyes and grinning white teeth. He turned on 
it angrily. " What did such a little black ape want 
in that sweet young lady's room?" And behold, it was 
himself, reflected in a great mirror, the like of which 
he had never seen before. 

And Tom, for the first time in his life, found out 
that he was dirty ; and burst into tears of shame 
and anger ; and turned to sneak up the chimney again 
and hide ; and upset the fender, and threw the fire- 
irons down, with a noise as of two thousand tin 
kettles tied to ten thousand mad dog's tails. 

Up jumped the little white lady in her bed, and 
seeing Tom screamed as shrill as any peacock. In 
rushed a stout old nurse from the next room, and 
seeing Tom likewise, made up her mind that he had 
come to rob, plunder, destroy, and bum ; and dashed 
at him, as he lay over the fender, so fast that she 
caught him by the jacket. 

But she did not hold him ; Tom would have been 
ashamed to face his friends for ever if he had been 
stupid enough to be caught by an old woman : so he 
doubled under the good lady's arm, across the room, 
and out of the window in a moment. 

He did not need to drop out, though he would 
have done so bravely enough, for all under the window 
spread a tree, with great leaves, and sweet white 
flowers, almost as big as his head. It was a magnolia ; 
and down he went, like a cat, and across the garden 
lawn, and over the iron railings, and up the park 
towards the wood, leaving the old nurse to scream 
murder and fire at the window. 

From KingsUy's Water Babies. 
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51— BAT AND BIED. 



i/ie^ut-C"^ 4^4^^ta--^ ftu^-^l-^^t 
drear-i-ly friend-ly flut-ter-ed 



BAT. 



Now come to me^ dear birdie do. 

And let me be friendly and play with you. 



BIRD. 



I never with you have friendship made ; 
To look in your face makes me afraid. 

BAT. 

Ah, poor little 1 1 thus I knew 'twould be: 
Not a mouse or a bird will play with me. 

And so the poor bat sat all alone, 
To be her comrade there was not one. 
To the darkest corner away she fled. 
And none could tell where she made her bed. 
Late in the evening came she out, 
Drearily fluttered the house-tops about. 

Otto Spechter ; Picture FaUes, 
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52.— THE MOUSE AND THE OYSTER, 
con-ceit en-ter-prise cap-tive . 

oys-ters pre-sump-tion thought 

There was once upon a time a mouse which was 
too well off, because all succeeded with it, and it 
always had all it wanted. Thereupon in its conceit 
it resolved to travel a while and see the great world. 
It was soon ready for the journey and set out After 
a very few steps it stood still, looked round it on every 
side, and cried, full of astonishment, " How very large 
the world is T' And when it had got a little way further, 
it came to two mole-hills, thought they were big moun- 
tains, and said in its conceited way, " Here is the Cau- 
casus, and there are the Pyrenees ! " Then it went on 
further, and after some days came to the sea-shore. Ly- 
ing on the sands, it saw a great many oysters with their 
shells open. It was much astonished at these, for it 
was sure that they were ships of war. The sight of 
these supposed vessels made it twice as proud and 
bold and full of conviction of its own merit. It cried 
out, " Now this I do call a bold enterprise ! My 
late father hardly crept once a year out of his narrow 
little hole, whilst I, young as I am in years, have 
already seen mountains, seas, and deserts." But it 
longed to make a closer acquaintance with the men 
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of war, and when it went nearer and saw an oyster 
lying in the open shells, it thought, '* Why, what is that 
shining so white there, and looking good and nioe ? 
That is a dainty dish, I shall like the taste of that, 
I think/' And quickly and eagerly the mouse sprang 
on it and got in. Then in an instant the oyster shut 
its shells, and kept the ignorant little mouse a fast 
prisoner. 

It struggled hard, and it begged for mercy, but the 
oyster was not to be moved to mercy, and held its 
captive fast until it had paid for its folly and presump- 
tion by its death. 

From (he German ofE, Lauach 



63.— THE BABY ELEPHANT. 

a-dopt-ed wooUy coach-man 

la-ment-ing seize fas-ten-ing 

plant-ain sta-ble side-board 



Ava/n^ 



In a great elephant hunt of which Sir E. Tennent 
gives an account, two little young ones were driven 
into the corral^ or trap, with the rest of the herd. 
One was about ten months old, the other rather more^ 
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The smallest had a little bolt head covered with woolly 
brown hair, and was the most amusing and interesting 
little thing possible. Both kept constantly with the 
herd, trotting after them every time they rushed at 
the fence which shut them in: when the others 
stood at rest, they ran in and out between the legs of 
the older ones, all petting them in turn as they did so. 

When the mother of the youngest was being 
dragged up by the tame elephant to the tree to which 
they wished to tie her, the little creature kept close by 
her side. The men at first were rather amused by its 
anger, but they soon found it would not let them 
place the second noose on its mother, it ran between 
her and them, it tried to seize the rope, it pushed them 
and struck them with its little trunk, till they were 
forced to drive it back to the herd. It went away 
slowly, shouting all the way, and stopping at every 
step to look back. It then went to the largest female 
left in the herd, and placed itself across her forelegs, 
whilst she hung down her trunk over its side, and 
petted and comforted it. Here it stayed, moaning 
and lamenting, until the men were done fastening up 
its mother, when in a moment it returned to her side, 
but as it attacked every one who passed by, it had to 
be tied to a tree beside the other little young one. 

These two little creatures made more noise than all 
the rest of the herd, they never once stopped shouting, 
and tried to attack every one who came within reach 
of them. The most amusing thing was, that in the 
midst of all their trouble and affliction, the little 
fellows rushed at every bit of food that was thrown to 
them, and ate and roared at the same tima 
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The smallest of the two young elephants was sent 
down to my house, where he became a great pet of the 
servants. He liked the coachman the best, and he 
built him a little shed near the stables. But he liked 
the kitchen best of all, for there he got milk and 
plantains, and picked up many other nice little things 
to eat besides. He was very innocent and playful, 
and when I was walking in the grounds, he would 
trot up to me, and twine his little trunk round my 
arm, and coax me to take him to the fruit trees. In 
the evening, the grass-cutters now and then indulged 
him by letting him carry home a load of fodder for 
the horses. When they did that it was very amusing, 
for he looked so grave, and walked as if he thought he 
was such a useful little elephant As we sometimes 
let him come into the dining-room and gave him 
some fruit at our dessert, he at last learned his way to 
the sideboard, and stole in several times, whilst all 
the servants where out of the way, and then he broke 
every wine-glass and all the china in trying to reach 
the fruit himself. He did so much harm by this and 
other tricks of the same kind, that at last the poor 
little fellow had to be sent away. He got a very 
good home, however, and was» very kindly treated by 
Siribeddi, a very wise elephant, who adopted him as 
her son, and tdok care of him. 

Ada/ptedfrom Sir E. Tennent'a Ceylon. 
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54.— THE BABY BRIGADE. 

44r-j^u~^»n€/n n/>o/--€4/9t-ce€^<j. c<xi-no4,''<i/ 
ri-fle-men vol-ua-teera cor-por-al 

^tn-^SCt /caX'^'n /iii-'ia/e 

an-kle flax-en bu-gle 

Three cheers, three cheers^ 

For the little Toiunteers 1 
Oh what a merry sight it is to see them pass, 
Knee deep in batter-cups, and ankle deep in grass, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, as onward they go, 
Four jolly riflemen all in a row. 
Sun-bonnet^ felt hat, and tattered hat of straw, 
The funniest shakos that ever you saw 1 

Three cheers, three cheers. 

For the merry volunteers ! 

The flaxen curly colonel gives the word of command, 
To the stout little corpoml who can scarcely stand, 
And when the bugle sounds, and they march upon 

their foes, 
The poor little fellow tumbles down upon his nose. 
And what with the laughter and the cackling of the 

geese, 
We 're obliged to interfere to keep the Queen's peace. 

And we Ve smiles, and tears, 

From our gallant volunteers. 
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And smiling over all is the toil-worn face 

Of the kindly old veteran that hangs about the place. 

Basking in the sunshine, or resting in the shade. 

He dearly loves to drill his Baby Brigade. 

Fondly encouraging the soldier-plays. 

That call to remembrance his own field-days. 

And he gives three cheers 

For his little volunteers. 



L. W, T. 



55.— ON SNAKES. 



d^(a4.''^CCe</ €a^'-A€i/ft€C-€€C €t/'4(c^-ua€ 

star-tied ex-pand-ed al-tit-ude 

d-tdAre/n/if ^tnan-'M/u -^2^^-^$^ 

serp-ent mon-key nei-ther 



x-^fc/9n> 



nM/^'€4>/m /iA€/n^c/9n-C4Ki' 



/c^-eA.-a/^ 



vic-tim ven-om-ous lit-er-ally 

Serpents have neither legs, nor wings, nor fins, yet 
they can move about almost as quickly and easily, as 
if this were the case. They glide rapidly over the 
ground, they climb trees, and what seems still more 
wonderful, they can swim. When they ascend trees, 
they do not do so in the way you see them in the pic- 
ture books ; that is by twisting themselves round and 
round the trunk or branches in numbers of coils, but 

H 
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they glide directly up, with their bodies looking as 
nearly straight as possible. They do it by means of 
the tips of their expanded ribs, and can thus go up 
any tree, even one which has a smooth bark, as easily 
as they can glide along the ground. 

Many snakes always live in trees, and either catch 
the birds or monkeys which they find in them, or drop 
down on any animal passing below. Some snakes kill 
their prey by the bite of their poisonous fangs, others 
by catching them with their teeth and folding their 
enormous bodies round and round them^ and crushing 
them to death. As a rule, however, no snake, great 
or small, tries to kill any man or beast unless trod on 
by accident and startled, or deliberately attacked by 
him. No harmless snake attempts to defend itself^ 
even if attacked ; it seems to know it can do nothing 
to help itself, and does its best to get quickly away ; 
but a venomous snake is quite aware of its deadly 
power, and if you go near enough to irritate it, it puts 
itself in a fighting attitude at once. This is one way 
of knowing dangerous snakes from those which are 
harmless ; but as knowledge gained in this way would 
in most cases come too late, it is better to learn how 
to distinguish them in some other manner. 

In the first place, they have the bead and body much 
flattened — their h^ds are very broad, and their necks 
narrow — their tails usually stumpy, and they can open 
their mouths much wider than the others. They 
have a very fierce, cruel expression, and as I said 
before, whenever they are alarmed they at once*make 
themselves ready for battle. It is a very short battle, 
if they get near enough to bite their enemy. The bite 
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of either a cobra, or rattlesnake, is generally fatal in 
less than two hours, and those two hours are hours of 
great agony. The poison lies at the root of the hollow 
teeth, or fangs which are on each side of*the snake's 
mouth ; and when it bites anything in anger, this 
poison forces its way upwards through the fangs which 
are hollow, into the flesh of the victim. 

All snakes lay eggs ; sometimes as many as forty or 
fifty in number, and then go away and leave them to 
hatch in the sun. I am happy to say many different 
kinds of birds are very fond of these eggs, and eat up 
great quantities of them. If the snake stayed beside 
them until they were hatched, the bird would not dare 
to come near, but it does not take the trouble to do 
thia It also gets its new clothes very easily, for (as Mr 
Buckland says) it requires no tailor, and when after 
remaining torpid under some stump all the winter, it 
comes out to enjoy the bright sun of a Spring morning, 
and thinks that its old dirty last year's coat is too 
shabby to wear any longer, it literally casts it off, and, 
lucky fellow 1 findiB a new one underneath it I 
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56.— THE COBBA DI CAPELLO, 

OR HOODED SNAKE. 



re-pairs 
matrtress 



pro-vo-ca-tion 
op-er-a-tion 



€i^f^^ 



fo^e^^ tant^-e/n-ea 



ug-li-est 



whit-en-ed 



mon-ey 
pic-nic 

bruise-d 



The cobra di capello is one of the ugliest and 
fiercest of snakes. It bites on the very slightest pro- 
vocation, and its poison is so deadly that there is no 
cure for it When it is angry its neck swells out to a 
great thickness, so that it looks as if it had a hood 
on, and that is the reason why its name has been 
given to it It is found in Africa and India, where 
there are persons who pretend to be able to charm it 
by their music, so as to play tricks with it, and handle 
it with safety ; but it is believed that they never do so 
without first drawing its poisonous fangs, or teeth. 

These fangs grow again very rapidly, therefore they 
are obliged to perform the operation very often ; but 
they earn a great deal of money by their exhibitiona 

In the Zoological Gardens they have been obliged 
to cover half of the glass which is in front of the 
cobra's cage with thick white paint, for the sight of the 
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passers-by made it so angry, that it constantly bruised 
its head severely against the glass^ in its attempts to 
dart upon those who stopped to look at it. If you are 
tall enough to peep over this whitened glass, you will 
most likely see the cobra lying in its bath, at the far 
side of the cage. As soon as it sees you it raises its 
head angrily. Then you see its neck swelling bigger 
and bigger, and its eyes, which look like mere black 
«lits in its dull, dark skin, steadily fixed on you with 
an expression of the utmost hatred. It puts its head 
slightly down, and then suddenly darts forward at 
you, and very glad you may be that there is a thiqk 
piece of glass between you and it, for it is so wonder- 
fully quick, that otherwise you would have but little 
chance of escape. At the back of its neck; it has a 
large black mark, just like a pair of spectacles. 

I remember once reading a story of a gentleman, 
who had a very narrow escape from a cobra. He was 
at a picnic, near the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
number of ladies and gentlemen. They were all sit- 
ting on the grass, when he suddenly felt something 
moving under his hand. He turned, and saw that 
he had thrown it carelessly back, so as to pin down a 
cobra to the ground. His hand was just across^ its 
neck, and the creature was furious ! He, very luckily, 
had the presence of mind, not to move his hand, but 
to press it still more tightly down on the snake, which 
puffed up its neck, and looked fierce, but could not 
either get away, or bite him, and one of his friends 
came and cut its head off. I dare say they buried 
the head, for that is what the negroes always do when 
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they kill creatures of this kind, for fear of some one 
treading on the fangs and being poisoned. 

In India, where there are a great many cobras, 
they are very fond of coming about houses, and many 
accidents happen. If people can only command 
themselves enough to be perfectly quiet when exposed 
to danger from them, they often escape. Mr Goss 
tells a story of an officer who, as he was having some 
repairs done to his bungalow, was lying nearly 
undressed on a mattress in the verandah, reading. 
Perhaps his book made him sleepy, for he dropped 
asleep and awoke with a chilly feeling about the 
breast. Opening his eyes, he saw to his horror a 
large cobra coiled up upon his breast, within his open 
shirt. He saw in a moment that to disturb the 
creature would be highly perilous, and almost certainly 
fatal, and that it was at present doing him no harm, 
and apparently intended none. With great coolness, 
therefore, he lay perfectly still, gazing on the bronzed 
and glittering scales of the intruder. After a period 
which seemed to him an age, one of the workmen 
came near to the verandah, and the snake at his foot- 
steps left his warm bed and was gliding off, when the 
servants, at the cry of the workman^ rushed out and 
destroyed it 
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67.— GEANDPAPA. 

hon-our eas-y Bor-row 

Grandpapa's hair is very white, 

And grandpapa walks but slow ; 

He likes to sit still in his easy-chair 
While the children come and go. 

" Hush 1 — play quietly " — says mamma, 
" Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa." 

Grandpapa's hand is thin and weak, 
It has worked hard all his days ; 

A strong right hand, and an honest hand. 
That has won all good men's praise. 

" Kiss it tenderly/' says mamma, 

" Let every one honour grandpapa.*' 

Grandpapa's eyes are growing dim. 

They have looked on sorrow and death, 

But the love-light never went out of them. 
Nor the courage and the faith. 

" You children, all of you," says mamma, 

" Have need to look up to dear grandpapa." 

Grandpapa's years are wearing few. 
But he leaves a blessing behind ; 

A good life lived, and a good fight fought, 
True heart, and equal mind. 

" Eemember, my children," says mamma, 
** You bear the name of your grandpapa." 

Miss Mtdoch, 
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68.— THE SPORTSMAN AND THE 




PARTEIDGK 




par-tridge 


whole 


crea-tures 


chil-dren 


sports-man 


ad-mires 



A partridge was going out of the wood, when she 
met a sportsman. ''Ah, dear sportsman," said the 
partridge, "do not do anything to hurt my children, if 
you please — they are so very, very beautiful — quite 
the prettiest in the whole wood." An^ the sportsman 
said, "Well, if I should see your children, I will 
most certainly spare their Uvea" The partridge 
flew joyfully forth over field and meadow : when she 
came back in the evening, she saw the sportsman 
again, and he carried the little partridges all dead at 
his belt 

** Ah, you false and horrible sportsman," lamented 
the partridge, " why have you shot all my little ones ? 
Ah, my children, my poor children I " But the sports- 
man said, ** Did you not tell me, that your young ones 
were the most beautiful in the whole wood, and I 
have only shot the very ugliest — those grey creatures 
there." Then the partridge said, "Did you not 
know that every mother admires her own children the 
most ? " From the Oerman. 
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59.— THE WONDER BOX. 

house-hold re-me-dy con-ceal-ed 

her-mit un-luck-y pitch-er 

A housewife had every kind of unlucky accident 
in her household, and every year her fortune grew 
less and less. At last she went into the forest to an 
old hermit, told him her sad condition, and said, 
" There is not one single thing in my house, which 
goes right. Do you know no way to remedy this 
misfortune ? '* The hermit, a hearty old man, asked 
her to wait a little while, and then brought her a 
little sealed box, and said, " For a whole year you 
must carry this little box three times every day, and 
three times every night round the kitchen, the 
cellar, the stables, and into every comer of the house. 
Then, I think you will have better success, but in a 
year's time bring me the little box back again." The 
good housewife had great faith in the little box, and 
bore it most faithfully all round the house and every- 
where else. Next day, when she went into the cellar, 
she found her man servant just drawing a pitcher full 
of beer to carry away secretly for himself, and late at 
night, when she went into the kitchen, the maid had 
made herself a beautiful cake with eggs^ When she 
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went into the stable she found the cow with nothing to 
eat, and the horses instead of oats had only hay, and 
were not bedded up. So every day she discovered 
some faults, which she was obliged to see amended. 

When the year was over, she went to the hermit 
with the little box, and said in a contented voice, 
** Everything goes on better now. Let me have the 
little box for one year longer, it really does contain a 
most excellent remedy." Then the hfermit laughed 
and said, ''I cannot let you have the little box, 
but you shall have the charm which is concealed 
within it" He opened it, and behold there was 
nothing at all in it but a little white sheet of paper, 
on which was written — 

" If you desire all to go right in your house, you 
must look closely after everything yourself." 

C. Schmid. 

60.— MARGAEET WILSON.* 

^Utl^-lc^/jL-^a ^nod/i^^^/eM. ^^m^'^m/nr-^^ 
fur-row-ed noise-less im-min-ent 

^^^j^^^/^^^ Ae-lc^-i/ne ^fn^Mt-^a/e^i 

plat-form he-ro-ine man-gled 

FouF children at their little play 
Across the iron-furrowed way ; 
Joyous in all the joy of May. 

* " A noble iastance of self-sacrifice was witnessed at Newcastle 
on Sunday (May 81). While four children were playing on the 
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Three, babies ; and one, Margaret, 

In charge upon the others set, 

To lift and soothe them if they fret. 

The sky is blue ; the sun is bright ; 
The little voices, pure and light, 
Make music as they laugh outright 

The noiseless weight of giant wheels 
Amongst them in a moment steals. 
And death is rolling at their heels. 

She ran with one to reach the side, 

And reached it, — and looked back, and spied, 

Where the dark wheels right towards them slide, 

The other two, that were forgot. 
Playing by Death, and knowing not, — 
And drew them to the narrow spot 

Between the rails and platform-side, 
Safe nestling down :•— but as they glide 
The wheel-rods sttuck her, and she died. 



railway near the station, an engine and tender came up. One little 
fellow ran for the platform, and his example waa followed by his 
elder sister. Looking back, however, she saw that the other two 
children were in imminent danger. She returned to them, and drew 
them to her side between the rails and the platform. As the 
engine passed, the connecting-rod struck her down, and she died in 
a few moments. The children she had so nobly protected escaped 
almost unhurt. The name of this heroic little maiden was Margaret 
Wilion, daughter of a miner." — D(vUy Neice, June 8, 1868. 
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By those she died for, there she lay, 
Nor any word could Margaret say, 
But closed her eyes, and passed away. 

—My little heroine 1 though I ne'er 
Can look upon thy features fair, 
Nor kiss the lips that mangled were ; 

Too small a thing from Fame to have 
A portion with the great and brave. 
And unknown in thy lowly grave ; 

Yet thy true heart, and fearless faith. 
And agony of love in death, 
God saw, and He remembereth. 

jP. T. PaJgrave. 



61.— THE THEEE IDLE CHILDEEN. 


learn-ing 


finch 


hum-med 


dwell-ing 


hiss-ed 


an-i-mals 


rust-ling 


col-lect-ed 


growl-ed 



Three children were on their way to school, but 
they put their heads together, and ssrid, " What is the 
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use of learning ? let us go into the wood ! all the 
little animals are playing there, and we will play with 
them/' As soon as the children were in the wood^ 
first they asked the beetles to play with them. Bnt 
the beetles buzzed and hummed about the heads of 
the children, and one of them said, '* I have no time 
to play with you, I must saw some wood." Another 
said, " I must dig a hole first," and others said, " We 
must build ourselves some little houses of grass, for 
•our old ones are destroyed." 

Then the children came to an ant-hill. A great 
number of ants were running in and out of it. Every 
one of these little creatures had something to carry 
into its dwelling, and when it was too heavy for one 
to carry, it cried out to another — "Come and help 
me. 

The children stole past, and found some little bees 
on the fiowers. The bees were so very busy, they 
hardly liked to spare time to look up at the children. 
They collected honey, and the dust of the flowers, 
and flew nimbly off with it 

The children were quite distressed when they met 
with no little creature which would play with them, 
but they soon looked happy again when they heard 9 
gay-looking bird singing. It was a finch. The 
children ran up to it, and said, " You can sing so 
beautifully, we are quite sure you would like to come 
and play with us." 

" Pink, pink, pink, I must catch flies for my young 
ones, and then sing them off to sleep. Besides, I have 
to practise my singing over with the other birds, so 
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that I may be able to sing pretty songs to the travel- 
lers who pass by/' And off he flew. 

All at once there was a rustling amongst the bushes. 
The children were afraid asiA peeped in, but they 
saw nothing. They had for some time felt very tired of 
being in the wood, and one of them said, " If even a 
squirrel came and played with us 1 " Thereupon one 
ran out of the bushes and climbed up a tree. It 
tittered and moved quickly about, and said, " I am 
seeking the young buds of the trees, and nut&*' The 
children begged, " Dear little squirrel, come and bring 
us some good nuta" But the squirrel growled and 
hissed so crossly, that the children were quite afraid. 
Very soon after, they heard a little stream flowing, 
and now they cried joyfully, "Oh, we will play with 
the little brook, come ! come 1 " 

They ran very quickly to it, but the brook said, 
"Now, just look there, you lazy children. You 
think I have nothing* to do. I am forced to work 
day and night. I moisten the fields and the mea- 
dows, and give water to thirsty animals. When I 
am great and strong — then I turn mills and carry 
ships — so go away, you idle children, or else you will 
never get to your home again 1 " 

Then the children were really uneasy : they went 
away much ashamed ; and the cuckoo mocked at 
them fill the way as they went. 

From the Oerman o/Mimkel. 
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62.— ADDKESSED TO A CHILD DUEING A 
BOISTEEOUS WINTER EVENING. 

^^^Aat-^it ^^n^u/u€4^ i^An^^d^^te 

Bchol-ar thieves whis-tle 

^^Ttciiii'n Aoc-'^Ooi^ijL ^ii^-^ct^a 

known pil-low buz-zard 

What way does the wind come ? What way does he 

go? 
He rides over the water, and over the snow, 
Through wood, and through vale; and o'er rocky 

height, 
Which the goat cannot climb, takes his sounding 

flight; 
He tosses about in every bare tree, 
As, if you look up, you plainly may see : 
But how he will come, and whither he goes. 
There 's never a scholar in England knows. 

He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook. 

And ring a sharp 'larum ; — but, if you should look. 

There 's nothing to see but a cushion of snow. 

Bound as a pillow, and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it were covered with silk. 

Sometimes he 11 hide in the cave of a rock. 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; 
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— Yet seek him, — and what shall you find in the 

place? 
Nothing but silence and empty space ; 
Save, in a corner, a heap of dry leaves, 
That he 's left, for a bed, to b^gars and thieves ! 



As soon as 'tis daylight, to-morrow with me 
You shall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a great rout, 
And cracked the branches, and strewn them about ; 
Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig 
That looked up at the sky so proud and so big 
All last summer, as well you know, 
Studded with apples, a beautiful show I 

Hark I over the roof he makes a pause» 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 

Bight in the slates, and with a huge rattle 

Drive them down, like men in a battle : 

— rBut let him range round ; he does us no harm ; 

We build up the fire, we 're snug and warm ; 

Untouched by his breath see the candle shines bright, 

And bums with a clear and steady light ; 

Books have we to read, — but that half-stifled knell, 

Alas I 'tis the sound of the eight o'clock; bell. 

— Come now we 11 to bed ! and when we are there 
He may work his own will, and what shall we care ? 
He may knock at the door, — we 11 not let him in ; 
May drive at the windows — ^we 11 laugh at his din ; 
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Let him seek his own home wherever it may be ; ^ 
Here 's a cozie warm house for Edward and me. 

Mi88 Wordsworth. 



63.— TRIFLES MAKE THE SUM OP 
HUMAN THINGS. 

post-pon-ing pro-verb re-pe-ti-tion 

tes-ti-fied max-im ac-cu-ra-cy 

Attention, application, accuracy, method, punctu- 
ality, and despatch, are the principal qualities 
required for the efficient conduct of business of any 
sort These, at first sight, may appear to be small 
matters ; and yet they are of essential importance to 
human happiness, well-being, and usefulness. They 
are Uttle things, it is true ; but human life is made 
up of triflea It is the repetition of little acts whicK 
constitute not only the sum of human character, but 
which determine the character of nations. And 
where men or nations have broken down, it will 
almost always be found that neglect of little things 
was the rock on which they split What is done in 
business must be well done; for it is better to 

accomplish perfectly a small amount of work* than to 

I 
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half-do ten times as much. A wise man used to 
say, " Stay a little, that we may make an end the 
sooner." 

Method is like packing things in a box ; a good 
packer will get in half as much again as a bad one. 
Cecil's despatch of business was extraordinary, his 
maxim being, *' The shortest way to do many things 
is to do only one thing at once." 

A French minister who was alike remarkable for his 
despatch of business, and his constant attendance at 
places of amusement, being asked how he managed 
to combine both objects, replied, " Simply by never 
postponing till to-morrow what should be done 
to-day." Important affairs must be attended to in 
person. " If you want your business done," says the 
proverb, ** go and do it ; if you don't want it done, 
send some one else." 

An indolent country gentleman had a freehold 
estate producing about five hundred a-year. Becoming 
involved in debt, he sold half the estate, and let the 
remainder to an industrious farmer for twenty years. 
About the end of the term, the farmer called to pay 
his rent, and asked the owner whether he would sell 
the farm. " Will you buy it ? " asked the owner, sur- 
prised. ** Yes, if we can agree about the price." " That 
is exceedingly strange," observed the gentleman. 
'* Pray tell me how it happens that, while I could not 
live upon twice as much land for which I pay no rent, 
you are regularly paying me two hundred a-year for 
your farm, and are able, in a few years, to purchase 
it" ** The reason is plain," was the reply. '* You 
sat still and said " Go ; " I got up and said " Come ; " 
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you laid in bed and enjoyed your estate ; I rose in the 
morning and minded my business." 

Men of business are accustomed to say, " Time 
is money," but it is more. An hour wasted daily 
on trifles, or in indolence, would, if devoted to self- 
improvement, make an ignorant man wise %in a 
few years, and employed in good works, would make 
his life fruitful, and death a harvest of worthy 
deeds. An economical use of time is the true mode 
of securing leisure : it enables us to get through 
business, and carry it forward, instead of being 
driven by it. Nelson once said, " I owe all my suc- 
cess in life to having been always a quarter of an 
hour before my time." Lost wealth may be replaced 
by industry, lost knowledge by study, lost health by 
temperance or medicine, but lost time is gone for 
ever. A proper consideration of the value of time 
will also inspire habits of punctuality. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sooner than the prac- 
tice of this virtue, and nothing shakes confidence 
sooner than the want of it He who holds to his 
appointment, and does not keep you waiting for him, 
shows that he has regard for your time as well as for 
hiB own. Thus punctuality is one of the modes by 
which we testify our personal respect for those whom 
we are called upon to meet in the business of life. It 
is also conscientiousness in a measure ; for an appoint- 
ment is a contract, expressed or implied, and he who 
does not keep it breaks faith. We naturally come to 
the conclusion that the person who is careless about 
time, will be careless about business, and that he is 
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not one to be tnisted. When Washington's secretary 
excused himself for the lateness of his attendance, 
and laid the blame on his watch, his master quietly 
said, '' Then yon must get another watch, or I another 
secretary." Adapted from SdfHdp (Smiles.) 



64.- 


-THE BUCK-WHEAT. 


light-ning 


nanght-i-ness 


spar-row 


^colcn-ea 


Aea/u-c-^t 


C€l.-^€L--i/U 


soorch-ed 


heav-i-er 


ca-na-ry 


pretrty 


hu-mil-i-ty 


wheat 



Often after a storm, when one goes through a field 
in which buck-wheat grows, one sees that it has be- 
.come quite black and scorched; it looks just as if a 
flame of fire had passed over it, and then the farmer 
says, ^ That is what the lightning has done I " But 
why has it had that done to it ? I will relate what 
the sparrow said to me, and the sparrow heard it from 
a willow tree, which stood, and is yet standing, by a 
field of buck-wheat It is such a large respectable 
willow tree, but crippled and old ; in the middle it is 
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quite split, and tufts of grass and blackberries grow 
out of the cleft. The tree bends forwards, and the 
branches hang right down to the ground, just as if 
they were so much long green hair. 

On all the fields around grew com as well as rye, 
barley, and oats, yes, the splendid oats which, when 
they are ripe, look just like a crowd of little golden 
canary-birds on a twig. The corn grew abundantly, 
and the heavier it was the lower it bowed its head 
down in pious humility. 

But there was also a field with buck-wheat, and this 
field was exactly opposite to the old willow tree. The 
buck-wheat would not on any account bow down, as 
the rest of the corn did, but held itself up proudly and 
stiffly. 

" 1 am quite as rich as the ears of com," said it, 
" and besides that, I am far prettier. My flowers are 
as pretty as those of the apple tree, it is a real pleasure 
to any one to look on me and mine. Dost thou know 
anything more splendidly beautiful than we are. thou 
old willow tree ? " 

And the willow tree nodded with its head, just as if 
it meant by that to express, " Yes, indeed I do." 
But the buck- wheat strutted in pure pride, and said, 
'^ The stupid tree, he is so old, that actually grass 
grows in his body." 

Now came on a terribly bad storm : all the flowers 
of the field folded up their leaves together, or bent 
down their little heads whilst the storm passed over 
them ; but the buck- wheat displayed itself in its pride. 

'' Bend your head down as we do/' said the 
flowers. 
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** There is not the least need for me to do that^" 
answered the buck-wheat 

*' Lower your head, as we do," cried the com. " The 
angel of the storm is coming now, he has wings which 
reach from the sky down to the very ground ; and he 
will strike you through and through, before you can 
ask him to be merciful" " Indeed, but I do not 
intend to bend down, I will not do it," said the buck- 
wheat. *'Shut your flowers, and bend down your 
leaves," said the old willow tree, " don't look up at 
the lightning if the cloud breaks asunder ; even men 
dare not do that, for in lightning one can see right 
into heaven ; but this sight blinds even men some- 
times, so what would happen to us plants of the 
earth, if we dared to do it, we who are so much meaner 
than they." 

" Much inferior ! " said the buck-wheat, " well, 
now, I will look straight up into heaven." And it 
did it in its foolhardiness and pride, and it lightened 
so that it seemed as if the whole world were in 
flames. 

When the bad weather was over, the flowers and 
the corn stood up in the pure motionless air, quite 
refreshed with the rain ; but the buck-wheat was 
burnt as black as a coal by the lightning, and was 
nothing more than a dead weed in the field. 

And the old willow tree moved its branches in the 
wind, and great drops of water fell from the green 
leaves just as if the tree was weeping, and the 
sparrows asked, " Why art thou weeping ? All is so 
happy here 1 Look how the sun is shining, look how 
the clouds move on ; dost thou not remark the scent of 
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the flowers ? Why art thou weeping, old willow 
tree ? " 

And the willow tree told of the pride of the buck- 
wheat, of its haughtiness and the punishment which 
always follows. I, who tell the story, heard it from 
the sparrows. They told it to me one evening when I 
begged them for a story. 

From the Oerman of Andersen, 



65.— A LITTLE CHILD'S HYMN FOR 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 

hymn morn-ing night 

Je-sus for-get Iambs 

Thou that once, on mother's knee, 
Wert a little one like me, 
When I wake or go to bed, 
Lay Thy hands about my head ; 
Let me feel Thee very near, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 

Be beside me in the light. 
Close by me through all the night ; 
Make me gentle, kind, and true, 
Do what mother bids me .do ; 
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Help and cheer me when I fret, 
And forgive when I forget. 

Once wert Thou in cradje laid. 
Baby bright in manger-shade, 
With the oxen and the cows, 
And the lambs outside the house : 
Now Thou art above the sky, 
Canst Thou hear a baby cry ? 

Thou art nearer when we pray. 
Since Thou art so far away ; 
Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear ; 
Thou that once, on mother's knee, 
Wert a little one like me. 

F, T. Palgrave, 



ar-bour 

cher-ries 

list-en-ed 



66.— THE COLOUBS. 
re-fresh-ing 

beau-ti-ful 
rain-bow 



sledge 
mead-ow 



pre-cious 
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It had been very warm all the morning. In the 
afternoon heavy clouds rolled up ; a violent storm 
came on with thunder and lightning ; refreshing rain 
' poured down. After the clouds had passed away, the 
sun shone on the invigorated trees and flowers, and 
sparkled in the countless drops which hung on the 
* leaves and grasses. 

The children came into the garden, with their 
eldest sister Maria, and enjoyed the fresh air, the 
sweet scent which breathed out of the flowers, and 
the songs of the birds in the branches. They sat 
down in the arbour and spoke of this and of that, 
and at last began to talk about colours. Frank said, 
" After aU, I like red best of all." 

" Why do you do that ? " inquired Maria. 

" I will tell you why : before the sun rises the sky 
has a red robe on, and before the sun sets it has 
another. Bed is the colour of the rose, which is the 
prettiest flower in all the world ; the cheeks of the 
apple are red when it is ripe ; the sweetest cherries are 
red ; therefore red is my favourite colour. It must be 
the king's too, for lately, when all the cannons were 
fired off, and all the houses illuminated at night, 
when the king was here you know, I saw then, 
with my own eyes, that every one of the people who 
were round about the king wore red coats. Oh, but 
it did look beautiful ! " 

Ernest said, " My favourite colour is white. What a 
pleasure it is in winter to see the white snowflakes 
whirling about, and then to get into a sledge and 
glide away over the shining white surface ! Our 
trees are white in May, when they are all dressed out 
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in blossoms. So is my favourite flower, the lily; so is 
also the very first flower which blooms in the garden, 
when the winter is over, the snowdrop which father 
says brings the spring in ; therefore white is my pet 
colour." 

" Bat I cannot help liking green best/' said John. 
" What good it does one's eyes to look over a green 
cornfield ! The shady woods are green, the meadows 
and lawns are green ; how green is the grave of our 
dear dog there in the thicket ! a hunter wears green 
when he goes into the dark forest, and a hunter I 
mean to be I That 's why green is my favourite 
colour." 

" But I cannot imagine," said Paul, " why none of 
you say you like blue best, it is the very prettiest of all ! 
The wonder-flower in the mountains, which the man 
was telliug us about the other day, is blue. If I only 
could find that, I could walk through the middle of all 
the mountains, and should get so much gold, and so 
many precious stones, that I could make people build 
splendid houses for my father and you, and for all the 
poor people in the town. Blue is the colour of the 
sky^ in which are set the sun, moon, and stars. Mother's 
eyes are blue, too. So I like blue better than all." 

"But you cannot help owning that yellow looks 
quite a magnificent colour I Did you ever see any- 
thing finer than that cornfield a month ago, which 
lay behind our garden, and was filled with millions of 
bees? Look at that double yellow rose. Need it be 
ashamed of itself beside its red sister ? And then, do 
you not remember that journey we made with father 
a few years ago. Did not the postillion who took us 
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80 quickly over the barren heath that we seemed to be 
flying, did not he wear a yellow coat ? Yellow is the 
colour I prefer." 

Now the children began to dispute for about half 
an hour. Each took the part of his own favourite 
colour. Maria, the eldest sister, listened quietly to 
them, but when the contest began to get too warm, 
she said, ** Come, and I will show you something I" 
She led the children out into the open space before 
the arbour, and pointed out to them a wonderfully fine 
rainbow, which seemed to make a shining bridge 
from earth to heaven. 

'* Oh, how beautiful 1 " cried the children. 

*' And every colour is in it," said Maria, " and it is 
just because they are all blended together that they 
shine forth so beautifully and magically iu our eyes. 
Is there one of them which you could wish taken away 
from this noble bow ? " 

" No," cried the children ; and looked for a long time 
at this bow of peace, which the Lord had arched over 
the earth : and they were glad and happy one with 
another. From the Oenrum of J. Hoffman. 



67.— THE GEEEK SOLDIER. 

sol-dier mule weight 

A poor Greek soldier was one day leading, before 
Alexander, a mule laden with gold for the king's use. 
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The beast being so tired that he was not able either to 
go or bear the weight of the load, the male-driver took 
it off, and carried it himself with great difficoltj a very 
long way. Alexander seeing him just sinking under 
the burden, and about to throw it on the ground, cried 
out, ** Friend, do not be weary yet ; try and carry it 
quite through to thy tent, for it is all thine own." 



68.— LINES WRITTEN IN MARCK 

€i€-dea/-'ea Ale-'^tjt^a/cl--^€/na 4€^-^6tea/^-€€/ 

de-feat-ed pre-vail-ing re-treat-ed 

crow-ing whoop-ing flow-ing 

The cock is crowing. 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter. 
The green field sleeps in the sun : 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising, 
There are forty feeding like one I 

Like an army defeated 
The snow has retreated, 
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And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill. 
The ploughboy is whooping anon, anon : 

There 's joy in the mountains, 

There 's life in the fountains, 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing, 
The rain is over and gone t 

W. Wordsworth. 



69.— THE THKEE BUTTEBPLIES. 

stripe-d but-ter-flies tu-lips 

c/atuta^ ^^-^044/. 44/Jio^ 

clouds • yel-low white 

There were once three butterflies, a white one, a 
red ooe, and a yellow one. They played in the sun- 
shine, and danced from one flower to another ; and 
they had such pleasure in doing this, that they were 
never tired of it. One day, the rain came suddenly 
and. wet them. As soon as they felt it, they flew 
home instantly ; but the door of the house was locked, 
and they could not find the key. So they were 
obliged to remain outside, and became wetter and 
wetter. Then they flew away to a yellow and red 
striped tulip, and said, '* Tulip dear, just open your 
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flower a veiy little bit^ that we may creep in and not 
get wet*' Bat the tulip answered, " I am quite will- 
ing to take in the yellow one^ and the red one, but I 
don't like the white one." But both the red one and 
the yellow one said, " No, if you will not take in our 
dear white brother, we will not come in either." But it 
b^an to rain worse and worse, and they flew to the 
lily, and said, '^Gkxxl lily, please just open your 
flower a little for us, to save us getting wet." But 
the lily replied, ^'I shall be very glad to take 
the white one in, because it is just like myself, but I 
don't like the other two." Then the white butterfly 
said, " No, if you will not take my brothers in, I do 
not want to come to you either ; we had much 
rather all get wet together, than have one leave the 
others in troubla" And so they flew on further. 

But the sun behind the clouds had heard what good 
brothers the butterflies were, and how flrmly they had 
kept true to each other ; and it forced its way through 
the clouds, and hunted away the rain, and shone 
brightly again on the garden and on the three butter- 
flies; and before very long it had dried their wings and 
warmed their bodies. And then the butterflies 
danced and played again, as gaily as before, until it 
was evening. Then home they all flew together and 
slept. 

From the German of Curtman. 
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70.— THE CHEISTMAS TREE, 
boughs sat-is-fy peach 

cup-board cel-lar branch-es 

The trees once disputed amongst themselves which 
of them was the most useful. The oak came forward 
and said, ''Look at me, I am tall and thick, and 
have many boughs, and my branches are rich, in 
leaves and fruit." " Well, you have fruit certainly," 
said the peach tree, " but it is only fruit for pigs ; men 
don't want to have anything to do with it. But I 
send my red ripe fruit to the tables of kings." " That 
is not very much use," said the apple tree, " very few 
people can get much of thy fruit ; besides it only lasts 
a very few weeks, and then it is spoilt, and no one can 
use it any longer. I am a tree of quite a different 
kind. Every year I bear baskets full of apples. They 
need not be Ashamed of themselves if they are placed 
on tables of the noblest, but there are enough of them 
to satisfy the poor too. They can be kept all through 
the winter in the cellar, they can be dried in the oven, or 
they can be made into wine. I am the most useful tree." 

" That is what you make yourself believe," said the 
pine, " but you are mistaken. With my wood they 
heat the stoves and build houses ; they cut me to make 
planks for tables, chairs, cupboards, nay, even for boats 
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and ships ; besides, I am not so bare as you in winter. 
All the year round I am green and beautiful." " So 
am I," said the fir tree, " but I have another ad- 
vantage also. When Christmas comes, they put 
me in a beautiful garden, and hang golden nuts, and 
apples, almonds and raisins, on all my branches ; and 
the children have greater pleasure in seeing me than 
any tree. Is not that true ? " 

From the German of Guriman. 



71— THE WATEKFALL AND THE 

EGLANTINE. 

pu-ny be-spat-ter-ed re-lief 

ex-claim-ed vein be-dew-ed 

choice pre-sump-tu-ous thrust 

I. 

" Begone, thou fond presumptuous elf I " 

Exclaimed an angry voice, 
^^ Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 

Between me and my choice I '^ 
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A small cascade fresh swollen with snows 
Thus threatened a poor briar-rose, 

That, all bespattered with his foam, 
And dancing high and dancing low, 
Was living, as a child might know, 

In an unhappy home. 



II. 

"Dost thon presume my course to block ? 

Off, off I or,, puny thing! 
I '11 hurl thee headlong with the rock 

To which thy fibres cling." 
The flood was tyrannous and strong ; 
The patient briar suffered long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh. 
Hoping the danger would be past ; 
But seeing no relief, at last, 

He ventured to reply. 



in. 

" Ah ! '* said the briar, " blame me not ; 

Why should we dwell in strife ? 
We who in this sequestered spot 

Once lived a happy life I 
You stirred me on my rocky bed— 
What pleasure through my veins you spread ! 

The summer long, from day to day, 
My leaves you freshened and bedewed ; 
Nor was it common gratitude 

That did your cares repay. 

K 
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IV. 

" When spring came on with bud and bell. 

Among these rocks did I 
Before you hang my wreaths to tell 

That gentle days were nigh ! 
And in the sultry summer hours; 
I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ! 

And in my leaves, now shed and gone, 
The linnet lodged, and for us two 
Chanted his pretty songs, when you 

Had little voice or none. 

V. 

** But now proud thoughts are in your breast- 

What grief is mine you see. 
Ah ! would you think even yet how blest 

Together we might be 1 
Though of both leaf and flower bereft. 
Some ornaments to me are left — 

Bich store of scarlet hips is mine. 
With which I in my humble way, 
Would deck you many a winter day, 

A happy eglantine.'' 

VI. 

What more he said I cannot tell. 

The stream came thundering down the dell 

With aggravated haste : 
I listened, nor aught else could hear ; 
The briar quaked — and much I fear. 

Those accents were his last. 

W. Wordsworth, 
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72.— THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 




^ «>^e^ 



High-land-er 



gleu fre-quent-ly 



hes-i-ta-tion 
pre-cip-ice 



cat-a-ract 
strict 



ex-ten-sive 
shep-herd 



A shepherd, who lived in one of those valleys or 
glens which lie amongst the Grampian Mountains, 
happened one day when he was going out to look after 
his flock, to take his little child with him. It was 
quite young, being only three years old, but the 
Highlanders are very fond of taking their children 
with them, for the sake of making them accustomed 
to the severe cold of the climate there. After walk- 
ing about his pastures for some time, followed every-? 
where by his dog, the shepherd found he must climb 
up a part of the mountain a little farther off, in order 
to get a more extensive view of his range. As he 
was sure it would be much too tiring for the child 
to go with him, he left him on a little plain at the 
bottom, with strict orders not to stir from the spot 
till his return. Scarcely, however, had he reached the 
summit^ than all around became darkened by one of 
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those heavy mists coming on, which so frequently 
come on suddenly in these mountains, and which in 
the space of a few minutes seem to turn day into 
nighi The anxious father instantly hurried back to 
find his child ; but it was so very dark, and he 
was in such a state of fear about it, that he unfor- 
tunately lost his way ; and after looking for it for 
several hours in vain, he discovered he had reached 
the bottom of the valley and was very near his 
own cottage. It was no use going back, for the thick 
mist made every step of the way difficult and danger- 
ous ; and to add to his troubles, he found he had also 
lost his dog, which had been a faithful servant to him 
for many years. Next morning, at break of day, the 
shepherd and all his neighbours set out again in 
search of his child ; but after searching far and wide 
over the mountain all day long, he was again obliged 
to return home at night, without finding any trace of 
the child. On returning to the cottage, he found that 
the dog which he had lost the day before had been 
home, and on receiving a piece of cake had instantly 
gone off again. For several successive days the 
shepherd went thus in search of the child, and still 
on returning disappointed in the evening, he found 
that the dog had been home, and on receiving his 
usual allowance of cake, had instantly disappeared. 
Struck by this strange circumstance, he remained at 
home one day, and when the dog as usual departed 
with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow him, and 
find out what made him behave so oddly. The dog 
led the way to a waterfall at some distance from the 
place where the shepherd had left his child. The 
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banks of the cataract almost joined at the top, yet 
separated by an abyss of immense depth, presented 
that appearance which so often astonishes and 
terrifies travellers in the Grampian Mountains * 
Down one of these rugged and almost perpendi- 
cular descents, the dog began without auy hesita- 
tion to make his way, and at last disappeared by 
entering into a cave, the mouth of which was 
almost level with the torrent. The shepherd with 
great difficulty followed ; but on entering the cave, 
what were his feelings, when he saw his little boy 
eating with much pleasure the cake which the dog 
had just brought him, while the faithful animal sat by, 
watching his young charge with the greatest pleasure. 
From the situation in which the young child was 
found, it appeared that he had wandered to the edge 
of the precipice, and then either fallen, or scrambled 
down till he reached the cave. The dog by means 
of his scent had traced the child to the spot, and had 
afterwards prevented him from starving, by giving up 
'to him his own daily allowance. He appears never 
to have quitted the child by night or day, except 
when it was necessary to go for food, and then he 
was always seen running with the greatest speed to 
and from the cottage. 

Percy Anecdotes, 

* The Grampian Hills are in Scotland, and stretch across the 
widest part of the country from south-west to north-east. The 
highest of them is Ben Macdhui, 4300 feet high«^ The word Ben 
means mountain. 
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73:— THE USE OF TIME. 

e-ter-nit-y pro-cras-tin-ate los-est 

Make use of time, if thou lovest eternity ; know 
yesterday cannot be recalled, to-morrow cannot be 
assured ; to-day is only thine ; which if thou pro- 
crastinate, thou losest; which lost, is lost for ever. 
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74.— THK STAGE COACH {Biding 


coach jour-ney 


ft 

trace-8 


pleas-ant pass-en-ger 


lug-gage 



Come, now let us take a journey, 
That costs neither trouble nor care : 
What if where we are going we know not 
Nor if we shall ever get there — 
What matter ? the road is so pleasant, 
And we pay not a heavy fare ! — 
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What matter, oh I what matter 

Should even the coach upset, 
And all the passengers scatter ? 

Such chances are often met. 
Our driver might be more steady. 

But we know that the best of all 
Eiders are those that are ready 

And willing to meet a fall. 

Come quick, now, and take your places, 

The guard is blowing his horn ; 
The horses are in the traces, 

They have had their feed of corn. 
London — Paris — wherever it pleases, 

You may ride in our coach of state ; 
We have no luggage to tease us. 

And we carry but little weight. 

Dora Oreenwdl. 



75.— TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Aixt^e-ci i4/ya^cn~€€i /u^/^ota 

poise-d wateh-ed yel-low 

I Ve watched you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Butterfly 1 indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
How motionless 1 — not frozen seas 
More motionless ; and there 
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What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again ! 

This plot of orchard-ground is ours ; 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when you are weary ; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary I 
Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 
Sit near us on the bough I 
We 11 talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days when we were young, 
Sweet, childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 

Wordstvorth. 



76.— INSECTS AND THEIR DWELLING- 
PLACES. 

swarm in-ge-ni-ous build 

thou-sand cat-er-pil-lar gar-land 

spi-der bri-ar trow-el 

You know, I suppose, what an insect is ; almost all 
very little creatures are called by this name; ants, 
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spiders, caterpillars, bees, are insecta There are 
many other kinds, more than can be counted. I want 
to tell you of the ingenious manner in which they 
build their houses. Perhaps you are surprised to 
hear of their having houses, and wonder what can 
be meant ; but I assure you they make their dwellings 
with quite as much skill as we can employ in making 
ours, and no bricklayer, or carpenter could do his 
work more neatly than they do theirs. Where, you 
may ask, can these houses be ? If you think for a 
moment, you will probably recollect having seen a 
bee-hive, or a wasp's, or an ant's nest ; these are all 
insect habitations. The spider's web, too, may be 
called his house, and a very beautiful one it is. But 
what will you say if I tell you that the oak-apples 
you are so fond of sticking in your hat on the twenty- 
ninth of May, and the pretty green-and-red tufts, like 
moss, which you find upon the wild-briar, are made 
by insects as a home for their young ? 

The abode of the honey-bee is like a palace com- 
pared with most other insect-houses ; indeed, from the 
number of its inhabitants, we may more properly call 
it a city. A swarm of bees, on entering a new hive, 
immediately want cells, or little chambers, in which to 
store up their honey and bring up the young. These 
cells cannot be made without wax ; the first business, 
tiierefore, is to obtain that substance. You probably 
suppose that the bees collect it from flowers, and that 
they will go out and fetch home a store. But no, 
they seem to be quite idle, and hang in long rows, 
like garlands, or strings of beads, one at each end 
taking hold of the roof, the rest clinging to each 
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other's legs ; and so they remaiii for tweDty-foor hours 
without movmg. This does not proceed from laziness, 
however, nor are they waiting to think what must be 
done ; you will never guess why they hang thus^ so I 
must tell you. Wax, instead of being found in flowers, 
as some people imagine, is formed in thin cakes, under 
the scales which case the bee's body. It appears that 
it is best made while they are quite quiet, and this is 
their way of taking rest. While they are clustering, 
the wax is forming ; and when they have hung a 
number of hours, it may be seen under their scales, 
which then appear edged with white. 

And now, at last^ a bee comes out from the crowd, 
clears about an inch by driving away the others with 
his head« and settling in the middle of this space, 
begins to lay the foundation of a comb, which is a flat 
piece of wax composed of a great many cells. These 
cells are joined to each other's sides, and placed in a 
double row end to end, so that each side of the comb 
is full of holes flt for containing eggs or honey. The 
bee we have just mentioned pulls out the little cakes 
one by one from its wax-pockets, holds them in a 
pair of pincers, with which its legs are furnished, and 
works them about with its tongue, which is as useful 
as a trowel. When these are fixed to the roof of the 
hive, it disappears among its companions. 

Other bees follow this example, adding their little 
store of wax, until a lump is formed large enough to 
work upon. The cells are then shaped by another 
set of labourers ; and a third party finish and polish 
the work, by drawing their mouths, their feet, and 
their whole bodies over it again and again, until it is 
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quite smooth. Some, ia the meantime, collect food, 
and bring it to those which are working at the cells, 
that they may not be hindered. Though there are 
xnaoy thousJd labourers in a hive, they^do not begin 
in several places at once, but wait until a single bee 
has laid the foundation. The cells are made with 
six sides, so as to join together exactly, and are very 
convenient, besides consuming the least wax, and 
filling the least space possible. 

The bee deserves to be held up as a pattern of 
neatness as well as of diligence. Nothing can be more 
nicely fitted together than the cells in a hive. You 
will always find that a great deal of waste "may be 
prevented by doing things neatly. 

When some rows of cells are finished in the first 
comb, two other foundation walls are begun for other 
combs, one on each side of the first, and exactly the 
third of an inch apart from it ; so that a sort of street 
is left between, wide enough for two bees to pass each 
other without difficulty. Several more combs are 
afterwards built beyond these, but, all at the same 
distance, and all hanging from the roof. As the 
combs are placed in this manner, with the cells 
opening sideways, you might imagine the honey would 
all run out, but the bees seem to find no inconvenience 
in their arrangements, and when the cells are quite 
full; they are sealed up with a little bit of wax. 

Adapted from 
*' Insects and their Habitations,'* 
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77.— THE LABOURER'S NOONDAY HYMN. 

lea-Jit^ nanc-^^tt-a/ ' 4^a/-^u4^''ea 

reS-pite ' punc-tu-al fal-ter-ed 



A/u^m/n 



hymn trans-gress-ed al-tar 

Up to the throne of God is borne 
.The voice of praise at early morn ; 
And He accepts the punctual hymn. 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 

Nor will He turn His ear aside 
From holy offerings at noon-tide ; 
Then here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our burden be not light. 
We need not toil from mom to night ; 
The respite of the mid-day's hour 

Is in the thankful Creature's power. 

• 

Blessed are the moments, doubly blest 
That, drawn from this one hour of rest. 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of our God I 

Why should we crave a hallowed spot ? 
An altar is in each man's cot, 
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A charch in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above onr heada 

Look up to heaven I the industrious sun 
Already half his race has run ; 
He cannot halt or go astray. 
But our immortal spirits may. 

Lord, since his rising in the east. 
If we have faltered or transgressed. 
Guide from Thy love's abundant source 
What yet remains of this day^s course. 

* Help with Thy grace through life's short day 
Our upward and our downward way ; 
And glorify for us the west 
When we shall sink to final rest. 

Wordsworth. 

78.— THE WIDOWS AND THE STRANGERS. 



co-vet-ous 
hanvlet 
lib-er-al 



though 
pi-ous 



pray-er 



vag-arbond 
be-lat-ed 
vic-tuals 



Once on a time two poor old widows lived in the 
9ame hamlet, and under the same roof. But though 
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the cottages joined, and one roof covered them, they 
had each a separate dwelling; and although they 
were alike in age and circumstances, yet, in other re- 
spects, they were very different, for one dame was 
covetous, though she had little to save, and the other 
was liberal, though she had little to give. 

Now, on the rising ground opposite to the widows' 
cottages, stood a monastery where a few pious and 
charitable brethren spent their time in prayer, labour, 
and good works. And with the alms of these tnonks, 
and the kindness of neighbours, and because their 
wants were few, the old women dwelt in comfort, and 
had daily bread, and lay warm at night. Now, one 
evening when the covetous widow was having supper, 
there came a knock at her door. Before she opened 
it, she hastily put away the remains of her meal. 
** For," said she, " it is a stormy night, and ten to one 
some belated vagabond wants shelter, and when there 
are victuals on the table, every fool must be asked to 
sup." 

But when she opened the door, a monk came in, 
who had his cowl pulled over his head to shelter him 
from the storm. The widow was much disconcerted 
at having kept one of the brotherhood waiting, but 
the monk stopped her apologies, saying, **I fear I 
cut short your evening meal, my daughter." 

"Now, in the name of ill luck, how came he to 
guess that?" thought the widow, as with anxious 
civility she pressed the monk to take some supper 
after his walk, for the good woman always felt hospi- 
tably inclined towards any one who was likely to 
return her kindness sevenfold. The brother, however. 
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refused to sup, and as he seated himself the widow 
looked sharply through her spectacles, to see if she 
conid gather from any distension of the folds of his 
frock whether a loaf, a bottle of cordial, or a new 
winter's cloak were most likely to crown the visit. No 
undue protuberance being visible about the monk's 
person, she turned her eyes to his face, and found that 
her visitor was one of the brotherhood whom she had 
not seen before ; and not only was his face unfa- 
miliar, it was utterly unlike the kindly but rough 
countenances of her charitable patrons. None that 
she had ever seen boasted the noble beailty, the refined 
features of the monk before her ; and she could not 
but notice that, although only one rushlight illumined 
her room, and though the monk's cowl went far to 
shade him even from that, yet there seemed always 
to be a bright light upon his face. Her curiosity 
must have been greatly moved, had not greed made 
her more anxious to learn what he brought than who 
he was. 

** It is a terrible night," quoth the monk at length, 
" Such tempest without only gives zest to the indoor 
comforts of the wealthy ; but it chills the very marrow 
of the poor and destitute." 

" Ay, indeed," sniffed the widow with a shiver ; " if it 
were not for the charity of good Christians, what would 
poor folk do for comfort on such an evening as this ? " 

" It was that very thought, my daughter," said the 
monk with a sudden earnestness on his face, ''that 
brought me forth even now through the storm to your 
cottage." 

" Heaven reward you I " cried the widow, fervently. 
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'' Heaven does reward the charitable/' replied the 
monk. "To no trath do the Scriptures bear such 
constant and unbroken witness, even as it is written, 
He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord ; and look, what he layeth out, it shall be paid 
him again." 

" What a blessed thing it must be to be able to do 
good I " sighed the widow, piously wishing in her heart 
ttiat the holy man would not delay to earn his recom- 
pense. 

'' My daughter/' said the monk, " that blessing is 
not withheld from you. It is to ask your help for 
those in greater need than yourself that I am come 
to-night" And forthwith the good brother began to 
tell how two strangers had sought shelter in the 
monastery. Their house had been struck by light- 
ning, and burnt with all it contained, and they, aged, 
poor, and friendless, were exposed to the fury of the 
storm. . ** Our house is but a poor one," continued the 
monk ; " the strangers' lodging-room was already full, 
and we are quite without the means of making these 
poor souls comfortable. You, at least, have a sound 
roof over your head, and if you can spare one or two 
things for the night, they shall be restored to-morrow, 
when some of our guests depart" 

The widow could hardly conceal her vexation and 
disappointment " Now dear heart, holy father ! " cried 
she, "is there not a rich body in the place that you 
come for charity to a poor old widow like me, that am 
more in a case to borrow myself than to lend to 
others ? " 
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79.— THE WIDOWS AND THE STKANGERS 

med-dling know qual-i-tiea 

blan-ket shawl thought 

''Can you lend us a spare blanket?'^ said the 
monk; ''these poor strangers have been out in the 
storm, remember." 

The widow started* "What meddling busybody 
told him that the Baroness gave me a new blanket at 
Michaelmas } " thought she ; but at last, very unwil- 
lingly, she went to an inner room to fetch a blanket 
from her bed. 

" They shall not have the new one, that *s certain," 
muttered the widow, and she drew out the old one, 
and began to fold it up. But though she had made 
much of its thinness to the Baroness, she was so 
powerAiUy affected at parting with it, that all its 
good qualities came strongly to her mind, 

"It's a very suitable size,'* said she to herself, 
" and easy for my poor old arms to shake or fold ; 
with careful usage it would last for years yet, but who 
knows how two wandering bodies that have been 
tramping miles through the storm may kick about 
in their sleep ? And who knows if they are decent 

L 
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folk at all? Likely enough, they are two hedge- 
birds, who have imposed a pitiful tale on the good 
fathers, and never slept under anything finer than a 
shock of straw in their lives/' 

The more the good woman thought of this, the 
more sure she felt that it was the case, and the less 
willing she became to lend her blanket " to a couple 
of good-for-nothing tramps/' A sudden idea decided 
her. " Ten to one they bring fever with them I " she 
cried ; ** and dear knows I saw enough good bedding 
burnt after the black fever ten years ago ; it would be 
a sin and a shame to burn a good blanket like this,'' 
and repeating " a sin and a shame '' with great force, 
the widow restored the blanket to its place. 

"The coverlet is not worth much," she thought, 
" but my goodman bought it the year after we were 
married ; and if anything happened to it, I should 
never forgive myself I The old shawl is good enough 
for tramps." Saying which, she took a ragged old 
shawl from a peg and folded it up. But even as she 
brushed and folded it, she began to grudge the faded 
rag. 

" It saves my better one on a bad day," she sighed ; 
'* but 1 suppose the father must have something." 
, And accordingly she took it to the monk, saying, 
" It 's not so good as it has been ; but there is warmth 
in it, and it cost a pretty penny when new." 

'' And is this all you can spare to the poor, houseless 
strangers ? " asked the monk. 

"Ay, indeed, good father," said she, "and that will 
cost me many a twinge of rheumatics. Folk at tny 
age cannot lie cold at night for nothing/' 
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"These poor strangers," said the monk, "are as 
aged as yourself, and have lost everything/' 

But as all he said had no effect in moving the 
widow's compassion, he departed, and knocked at the 
door of her neighbour. Here he told the same tale, 
which met with a very different hearing. This widow 
was one of those liberal souls whose possessions always 
make them feel uneasy unless they are being accepted, 
or used or borrowed by some one else. She blessed 
herself that, thanks to the Baroness, she had a new 
blanket, fit to lend to the king himself, and only 
desired to know with what else she could serve the 
poor strangers, and requite the charities of the 
brotherhood. The monk confessed that all the 
slender stock of household goods in the monastery 
was in use, and one after another, he accepted the 
loan of almost everything the widow had. As she 
gave them he put them out through the door, saying 
that he had a messenger outside; and having pro- 
mised that all should be duly returned on the mor- 
row, he departed, leaving the widow with little else 
than the chair in which she was to pass the night 

When the monk had gone, the storm raged with 
greater fury than before ; and at last one terrible flash 
of lightning struck the widows' house, and though it 
did not hurt the old women, it set fire to the roof, 
and both cottages were soon ablaze. Now, as the 
terrified old creatures hobbled out into the storm, they 
met the monk, who, crying, " Come to the monastery I " 
seized an arm of each, and hurried them up the hill. 
To such good purpose did he help them, that they 
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seemed to fly, and arrived at the oonvent gate they 
knew hardly how. 

Under a shed by the wall were the goods and 
chattels of the liberal widow. 

*' Take back thine own, daughter," said the monk ; 
'^ thy charity hath brought its own reward." 

*' Bat the strangers, good father ? " said the per- 
plexed widow. 

** Ton are the strangers," answered the monk, " and 
what thy pity thought meet to be spared for the nn- 
fortunate, Heaven in thy misfortone hath spared to 
thee." Then taming to the other widow, he drew the 
old shawl from beneath his frock, and gave it to her, 
saying, " I give you joy, dame, that this hath escaped 
the flames. It is not so good as it hath been ; but 
there's warmth in it yet, and it cost a pretty penny 
when new." 

Full of confusion, the illiberal widow took back 
her shawl, murmuring, '< Lack-a-day 1 if I had but 
known it was ourselves the good father meant I " 

The monk gave a shrewd smile. "Ay, ay, it 
would have been different, I doubt not," said he ; " but 
accept the lesson, my daughter, and when next thou 
art called upon to help the unfortunate, think that it 
is thine own needs that would be served, and then it 
may be thou shalt judge better as to what thou canst 
spara" 

As he spoke, a flash of lightning lit up the ground 
where the monk stood, making a vast aureole about 
him in the darkness of the night. In the bright 
light his countenance appeared stem and awful in its 
beauty, and when the flash was past, the monk had 
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vanished also. Furthermore^ when the widows sought 
shelter in the monastery, they found that the brother- 
hood knew nothing of their strange visitor. 

Juliana Horatia Emng. 
(Reprinted from ^'Aunt Judy's Magaziney) 



80.— CHRIST THE COMFORTER. 

com-fort fore-known an-guish 

Mcna-^^i 4iea4/9^-</n€^ <ie-^t^-€U 

blind-ed yearn-ing de-ni-al 

Hope of those that have none other, 
Left for life by father, mother, 
All their dearest lost or taken, 
Only not by Thee forsaken ; 
Comfort Thou the sad and lonely, 
Saviour dear, for Thou canst only. 

When the glooms of night are o'er us, 
Satan in his strength before us ; 
When despair and doubt and terror 
Drag the blinded heart to error ; 
Comfort Thou the poor and lonely, 
Saviour dear, for Thou canat only. 

By Thy days of earthly trial, 
By Thy friend's foreknown denial. 
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By Thy cross of bitter anguish, 
Leave not Thou Thy lambs to languish ; 
Comforting the weak and lonely. 
Lead them in Thy pastures only. 

Sick with hope deferred, or yearning 
For the never-now-returning, 
When thft glooms of grief o'ershade us, 
Thou hast known, and Thou wilt aid us ! 
To Thine own heart take the lonely, 
Leaning on Thee only, only. 

Palgrave. 



81.— INSECTS AND THEIR DWELLING- 
PLACES. 

ex-am-ine hov-er knead-ed 

vi-o-let know-ledge pi-geon 

The wild bees, in some parts of America, do not 
store up their honey in cells, but in wax-bags, about 
the size and shape of a pigeon's egg, and these bags 
are hung round the sides of the nest. Travellers de- 
scribe some which are of a deep violet colour, and form 
clusters almost like bunches of grapes. Within the 
nests are cells for the young, like those of our hive- 
bees. Other bees build upon trees, which may be seen 
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loaded with heavy shells of clay, like martin's nests, 
and as much as two feet wide. When these are broken, 
they are found to be divided into cells, and full of 
honey. Others again, which are found in Mexico, 
and make the finest honey in the world, form their 
nests in the shape and size of a sugar-loaf ; they are 
hung from trees, and contain many more bees even 
than our hives. 

In all these countries the sweet stores laid up. by 
the bee are eagerly sought for, and in some parts of 
Africa men meet with a most singular and useful 
assistant in discovering them. This is a bird called 
a honey-guide, rather larger than a common sparrow, 
which, far from being alarmed at the presence of a 
human being, seems to court his acquaintance. 

In the morning and evening, which are its meal- 
times, it flutters about from tree to tree, repeatedly 
uttering the cry of Gherr, cherr, cherr — ^a note of in- 
vitation, well known to all who live in those countries. 

A person invited by one of these birds seldom 
refuses to follow, until it stops, which it always does 
at some hollow tree containing a bee's nest well stored 
with wax and honey. The bird is probably led thus 
to seek assistance from the knowledge that it is un- 
able to stand the attack of a number of bees, or to 
break into their nests by itself. When aii-ived at the 
spot, it hovers over it, and then alighting on a neigh- 
bouring tree, or bush, sits in silent expectation of its 
share of the spoil, which is that part of the comb con- 
taining the brood ; this is always left for it, and indee<^ 
the ingenious bird deserves to be remembered. 

The nest of the humble-bee is often found in hay- 
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fields and hedges. It is made of moss, and is round 
like a ball, containing sometimes only twenty beee^ 
and seldom above two or three hundred. 

The mason-bee scoops out little pieces of clay aboat 
the size of a pea» and having kneaded and moistened 
them with her month, carries them to a place which 
she has chosen for the purpose. This is generally in 
some hole in an old wall, where the mortar has fallen 
out Several hundreds of little clay-balls are required 
to form her nest, so that she must work many hours 
a day to finish it Besides, she has the trouble of 
lining and polishing the cells, that the hard earth 
may not hurt her tender offspring. For the purpose 
of concealment, she also raises a little heap of clay all 
round, which looks only like a heap of mud stuck to 
the wall. If you watch one of these busy insects col- 
lecting clay, you will find that she does not at all 
disturb herself or mind your looking on ; but if you 
follow her, and go near her nest, she will fly a diffe- 
rent way, or alight elsewhere, as if to rest herself, or 
seem to examine the cracks in the wall at some dis* 
tance, lest the real spot where she builds should be 
discovered; and as soon as you are out of sight she 
will fly back eagerly to her work. The little cells 
she makes, before they are closed, are just the shape 
and size of a thimble. 

The carpenter works in wood. She fixes on some 
old post, or decayed piece of wood suited to her purpose, 
and bores a hole twelve or fourteen inches deep, and 
larger than your finger. This is a very hard task for 
such a little labourer, and she is several days about it, 
having no tools but her two strong teeth. At last it is 
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finished, and is as smooth as if chiselled by a joiner, so 
that it wants no lining. But each of her young ones 
will require a separate apartment, and how, you will 
ask, is she to divide this long and narrow pipe into a 
number of cells ? She has no pattern to copy ; she 
has learned nothing by practice, for she makes a nest 
but once in her life, but the Great Maker of all things 
has impressed a plan upon her mind, which she follows 
without any assistance. This, and similar faculties 
bestowed upon inferior animals instead of reason, we 
call instinct. The little heap of wood-dust which 
has fallen on the ground as she bored the pipe, and a 
gummy fluid in her own mouth, supply all she wanta 
Having deposited an egg at the bottom, together with 
the exact quantity of pollen which her offspring will 
require for food, she shuts it in thus : — First some of 
those little pieces of sawdust are glued together in the 
form of a ring round the inside of her house. Within 
this ring she fixes another, and so she goes on until a 
round plate is formed, very hard, and about the thick- 
ness of a halfpenny. This serves as ceiling for one 
cell and a floor for the next. She makes one above 
another until the whole pipe is filled. The entrance 
is then stopped up, to keep out any enemy who might 
come to devour the young or take possession of the 
nest. The eggs first laid are first hatched, and have 
produced perfect bees long before the last. And what 
do you think will become of the elder insects in the 
lower cells? How can they gnaw through ten or 
eleven hard coverings? And if they could do so, 
would not all the young bees in the upper cells be 
disturbed before their time, and destroyed ? Or do you 
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think the elder insects will wait patiently in their 
prison till the rest have made their way oat ? I will 
tell you how the carefnl parent contrives f<Nr them. 
She makes an opening in the side of the pipe at the 
lower end, and so forms a back door by which they 
may escape one by one, according to their ages, each 
having only to gnaw throngh its own cell, and then 
finding the way open which the others have made 
throngh theirs. It is very wonderful, that in tam- 
ing into a chrysalis, each grab places itself with its 
head downwards, so that it is snte to break open the 
cell at the right end. 

Adcupiedjrom " Insects and their HabttationsJ* 



82.— FLOWERS, 
ten-ant im-it-ate lus-tre 

a-dor-er splen-donr cow-slip 

Bowing adorers of the gale, 
Te cowslips, delicately pale, 

Upraise your loaded stems ; 
Unfold your cups in splendour, speak, 
Who decked you with that rnddy streak, 

And gilt your golden gems ? 
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Violets, sweet tejoants of the shade, 
In purple's richest pride arrayed, 

Your errand here fulfil ; 
Go, bid the artist's simple strain 
Your lustre imitate in vain, 

And match your Maker's skill. 

Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birth, 
Embroiderers of the carpet earth, 

That stud the velvet sod. 
Open to spring's refreshing air, 
In sweetest smiling bloom declare 

Your Maker and my God. 

Clare. 



83.— FLYING-FISH. 



pel-lu-cid 


beam 


fu-git-ive 


• 

o*cean 


cu-ri-os-i-ties 


fin-ny 


• 
mar-ine 


re-moist-en 


dol-phin 



The ocean swarms with curiosities. Probably the 
flyino-fish may be considered as one of the most 
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singular. This little scaled inhabitant of water and 
air seems to have been more favoured than the Vest of 
its finny brethren. It can rise out of the waves, and 
on wing visit the domain of the birds. After flying 
two or three hundred yards, the intense heat of the 
sun has dried its pellucid wings, and it is obliged to 
wet them, in order to continue its flight. It just 
drops into the ocean for a moment, and then rises 
again and flies on, and then descends to re-moisten 
its wings, and then up again into the air ; thus pass- 
ing its life, sometimes wet, sometimes dry, sometimes 
in sunshine, and sometimes in the pale moon's nightly 
beam, as pleasure dictates, or as need requires. The 
additional assistance of wings is not thrown away 
upon it. It has full occupation both for fins and 
wings, as its life is in perpetual danger. 

The bonito and albjcore chase it day and night ; 
but the dolphin is its worst and swiftest foe. If it 
escape into the air, the dolphin pushes on with pro- 
portional velocity beneath, and is ready to snap it up 
the moment it descends to wet its wings. 

You will often see above a hundred of these little 
marine aerial fugitives on the wing at once. They 
appear to use every exertion to prolong their flight ; 
but vain are all their efforts, for when the last drop 
of water on their wings is dried up, their flight is at 
an end, and they must drop into the sea. Some are 
instantly devoured by their merciless pursuer, part 
escape by swimming, and others set out again as 
quickly as possible^ and trust once more to their 
wings. Watertm. 
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84.— A WISH. 
wiHow-y soothe swal-low 

twit-ter wheel pil-grim 

Mine be a cot beside a hill ; 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook that tnms a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 

The swallow oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew, 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church among the trees. 
Where first our marriage vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with lifted spire to heaven. 

8. Bogera. 
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85.— THE SPIDER AND ITS WEB. 

skil-ful mul-ti-tude strug-gle 

fiil-ver-y a-wak-en thread 

prey ac-cus-tom-ed knob 



Me/u 



When things come every day under our notice, we 
are apt to grow accustomed to them^ and to lose that 
feeling of wonder which they are calculated to awaken. 
Were this not the case, we could never behold a 
spider's web without astonishment What would 
seem more unlikely than that any animal should spin 
threads, and weave them into nets, such as no fowler 
or fisher could excel, and then hang them in the 
very places where the wished-for prey is most abun- 
dant, and watch in concealment its approach ? Were 
this done by large creatures, how would it excite our 
admiration! Though formed for purposes of destruc- 
tion, the spider's web is more delicate and beautiful 
than the work of any other insect. No one who has 
ever been out on a bright summer morning can have 
failed to admire the fine lace-work of silvery threads 
which adorn every bush, and almost every blade of 
grass. It is no wonder that the victims for whom 
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the snares are spread fly into them so readily and 
fear no danger. Were they to see their terrible 
enemy herself, they would avoid her ; but she is very 
cunning, and generally keeps out of sight. 

Spiders are usually of a dirty brown colour, 
though some field-spiders are prettily marked with 
green and black and white stripea This insect has 
eight eyes, which it cannot shut or move ; but as some 
are placed in front of the head, some at the back, and 
some on the sides, it can see everything that passes 
around. Its head is armed with two stings, which 
have rough edges like saws, and end in a nail, like 
the claw of a cat. When not wanted for use, this 
nail is bent down like a knife upon its handle, and 
near the point is a small opening, through which a 
liquid poison is forced out With these fearful 
weapons the spider soon destroys any creature it can 
seize, and woe to the unlucky insect that falls in its 
power t Each of its eight legs is furnished with three 
movable claws ; one is small, like the spur of a bird, 
and placed on the side ; the two others are longer, and 
with these it can fix itself wherever it pleases, and 
move in every direction. Besides these eight legs, 
the spider has two other limbs in the fore-part of its 
body, which may be called arms, as they are only used 
for turning and holding its prey. You would scarcely 
imagine that such a dreadful creature should require 
nets to catch the insects upon which it feeds, but if 
you remember they have wings and it has none, you 
will see that it could not easily overtake them, and 
that these snares are very useful to entrap them as 
they fly. 

For the purpose of forming its web, the spider has 
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a most curious spinning-machine. It consists of four 
little knots, which we will call spinners, enclosed by a 
ring, and pierced with a multitude of holes, so nume- 
rous and extremely fine, that there are above a 
thousand in each of these four divisions, a space itself 
not bigger than the point of a pin. From every one 
of the holes a thread proceeds, so that the very finest 
part of a web, which we can scarcely see, is not a single 
line, but a cord, composed of at least four thousand 
strands, as a rope-maker would call them. 

When a spider has completed her snares, she hides 
herself, and the moment an unfortunate fly or other 
insect touches the net, feeling the lines move, she 
rushes out, and seizes it with her fangs. If it be small, 
she carries it off at once to her hiding-place. Some- 
times a wasp, or large bee, is caught. In general she 
svraps the larger insects round with threads in a most 
skilful manner, until their legs and wings being 
fastened, they can no longer struggle. 

Adapted from "Insects and their Habitationa** 



86.— GOD PKOVIDETH FOR THE MORROW, 

lil-ies blithe-ly doubt 

in-struc-tion grain pro-vid-eth 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield I 
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Hark to nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 
'' Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow. 

Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow. 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny : 
One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers, lest they fall 
Pass we blithely then the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow." 

Bishop Heber. 



4( 



87.— WILL-OF-THE-WISP. 

im-po6S-i-ble furze scram-bling 

con-tin-ue pur-sue con-ceive 

M 
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Mr B, — Harry, do you tell the story of your being 
lost on the moors. 

Harry. — You must know that I have an uncle who 
lives about three miles off, across the great moors. 
Now my father veiy often sends me messages to him. 
One evening I got there so late that it was scarcely 
possible to get home again before it was quite dark. 
It was at that time in the month of October. My 
uncle wished me very much to stay all night, but my 
father had ordered me to go back. So I set out as 
soon as I could ; but just as I reached the heath the 
evening grew very dark. By the time that I had 
reached the middle of the heath, there came on such 
a violent tempest of wind and rain, blowing full in my 
face, that I found it impossible to go on. So I left 
the track, which is never very easy to find, and ran 
aside to a holly-bush that was growing at some dia- 
tance, in order to seek a little shelter. Here I lay till 
the storm was almost over ; then I rose and tried to 
continue my way, but unfortunately I missed the 
track and lost myself. I wandered about a great 
while, but still to no purpose. I had not a single 
mark to direct, me, because the common is so large, 
and so bare of either trees or houses, that one may 
walk for miles and see nothing but heath and furze. 
Sometimes I tore my legs in scrambling through great 
thickets of furze ; now and then I fell into a hole full 
of water, and should have been drowned, if I had not 
learned to swim ; so that at last I was going^ give 
it up in despair, when, looking on one side, I saw a 
light at a little distance, which seemed to be a candle 
that somebody was carrying across the moor. 

At first I was doubtful whether I should go up to it ; 
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but I considered that it was not worth anybody's pains 
to hurt a poor boy like me, and that no person who 
was out on any ill design would probably choose to 
carry a light So I determined to go boldly up to it 
and inquire the way. I therefore began walking up 
towards it ; when immediately the lights which I had 
first observed on my right hand, moving slowly along 
by my side, changed its direction, and went directly 
before me, with about the same degree of swiftness. 
I thought this very odd, but I still continued the chase; 
and just as I thought I had approached very near, I 
tumbled into another pit full of water. I scrambled 
out<» and very luckily on the same side as the light ; 
which I began to follow again, but with as little 
success as ever. I had now wandered many miles 
about the common; I Ij:new no more where I was 
than if I had been set down upon an unknown 
country. I had no hopes of finding my way home 
unless I could reach this wandearing light ; and though 
I could not conceive that the person who carried it 
could know of my being so near, he seemed to act as 
if he were determined to avoid me. However, I wa« 
resolved to make one attempt, and therefore I began 
to run as fast as I was able, halloing out at the same 
time to the person I thought before me, to entreat him 
to stop. Instead of doing so, the light, which had 
before been moving along at a slow and easy pace^ 
now began to dance as it were before me, ten times 
faster than before ; so that, instead of overtaking it^ 
I found myself farther and farther behind. Stilly 
however, I ran on, till I quite unexpectedly sunk up 
to the middle in a large boor, out of which I at last 
scrambled with very great difficulty. 
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Surprised at this, and not believiDg it possible that 
any human being could pass over such a bog as thici^ 
I made up my mind to pursue the light no longer. 
But now I was wet and weary ; the clouds had indeed 
rolled away, and the moon and stars began to shina 
I looked around me, and could see nothing but a 
wide, barren country, without so much as a tree to 
shelter me, or any animal in sight. I listened, in 
hopes of hearing a sheep>bell, or the barking of a dog ; 
but nothing met my ear except the shrill whistling of 
the wind, which blew so cold and bleak along that 
open country, that it chilled me to the very heart 
In this situation I stopped a while to consider what I 
should do ; and raising my eyes by accident to the 
sky, the first object I beheld was Charles's Wain, and 
above it I saw the Pole Star, shining, as it were, from 
the very top of heaven. Instantly a thought came 
into my mind. I considered, that when I had been 
walking along the road which led towards my 
uncle's house, I had often observed the Pole Star full 
before me ; therefore I thought that if I turned my 
back exactly upon it, and went straight forward in a 
contrary direction, it must lead me towards my 
father's house. 

As soon as I thought of this, I began to do so. I 
was persuaded I should now escape; and therefore, 
forgetting how tired I was, I ran along as briskly as if 
I had but then set out Nor was I disappointed ; for 
though I could see no tracks, yet, taking the greatest 
care always to go on in that direction, the moon gave 
me light enough to avoid the pits and bogs which ai-e 
found in various parts of that wild moor ; and when 
I had walked, as I fancied, about three miles, I heard 
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the barking of a dog, which gave me fresh courage, 
and going a little further, I came to a part of the 
common which I knew ; so that I then easily found 
my way home, after having almost despaired of doing it. 
When I got home, my father told me I had seen 
what people call a vnllrof-therwisp, and said that 
these things are only vapours which rise out of the 
earth in moist and fenny places. 

Adapted from *' Sandford arid Merton.** 



88.— THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT, 
dole-ful nib-bling hearth 

mouse crick-et bus-y 

The days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north wind sings a doleful song ; 
Then hush again upon my breast ; 
All merry things are now at rest, 
Save thee, my pretty love I 

The kitten sleeps.upon the hearth ; 
The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 
There 's nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse. 
Then why so busy thou ? 
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Nay ! start not at tbat qiaiUing l^t ; 
Tib bat the moon lliat shiiieB so bright, 
On the window-pane bedn^^wd with ndn : 
. Then, little dailii^ Aeep again, 
Aod wake when it is day ! 

MisM Wofdnoorih. 



89.— THE SLOTH, 



^t/n-au-Mt c4U^-4cleu;L ^a4^iM^-4^ 
sin-gu-Iar cork-screw sqair-iel 

quad-ru-ped ea-gle in-ter-wov-en 

nal-'a/--/€€ €^t-€c-^COu/ ^ceU-Aco^n 
par-al-lel en-ti-tled scor-pion 

This siogolar animal is destined by natore to live 
and die in the trees ; and to do justice to him, should 
be examined in this his upper element He is a 
scarce and solitary animal, and being good food, he is 
never allowed to escape. He inhabits remote and 
gloomy forests, where snakes take up their abode, and 
where cruelly-stinging ants and scorpions, and 
swamps, and innumerable thorny shrubs and bushes 
obstruct the steps of civilised man. He has no soles 
on his feet, and he is evidently ill at ease when he 
tries to move on the ground. His fore-legs, or more 
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correctly speaking, his arms, are apparently much too 
long, while his hind-legs are very short, and look as 
if they could be bent almost to the shape of a cork* 
screw. Both the fore and hind legs, by their form, 
and by the manner in which they are joined to the 
body, are quite incapable of supporting the poor 
animal on the earth, as the bodies of other quadru* 
peds are supported by their legs. Now granted that 
he supported himself on his legs like other animals, 
nevertheless he would be in pain, for he has no soles 
to his feet, and his claws are very sharp and long and 
curved ; so that, were his body supported by his feet, 
it would be by their extremities, just as your body 
would be were you to throw yourself on all fours, and 
try to support it on the ends of your toes and fingers — 
a trying position. Were the floor of glass, or of a 
polished surface, the sloth could not move; but as the 
ground is generally rough, with little protuberances 
upon it, such as stones, or roots of grass, &c., this just 
suits the sloth, and he moves his fore-legs in all direc- 
tions, in order to find something to lay hold of ; and 
when he has succeeded, he pulls himself forward, and 
is thus enabled to travel onwards, but at the same 
time in so tardy and awkward a manner, as to acquire 
for him the name of sloth. 

Indeed, his looks and his gestures evidently betray 
his uncomfortable situation ; and as a sigh every now- 
and then escapes him, we may be entitled to conclude 
that he is actually in pain. 

The sloth, in its wUd state, spends its whole life in 
trees, and never leaves them but through force, or by 
accident An all-ruling Providence has ordered man 
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to tread on the surface of the earth, the eagle to soar 
in the skies, and the monkey and squirrel to inhabit 
the trees. Still these may change their relative situa- 
tions without feeling much inconvenience; but the 
sloth is doomed to spend his whole life in the tree& 
What is more extraordinary, not upon the branches, 
like the squirrel and the monkey, but under them. 
He moves suspended from the branch, he rests sus- 
pended from it, and he sleeps suspended from it To 
enable him to do this, he must have a very different 
formation from that of any known quadruped. Hence 
it is but fair to surmise that it enjoys life just as much 
as any other animal 

When asleep, he supports himself from a branch 
parallel to the eartL He first seizes the branch with 
one arm, and then with the other, and after that 
brings up both his legs, one by one, to the same branch, 
so that all four are in a line ; he seems perfectly at 
rest in this position. There is a singularity in bis 
hair different from that of all other animals ; it is 
thick and coarse at the extremity, and gradually 
tapers to the root, when it becomes fine as a spiders 
web. His fur has so much the hue of the moss 
which grows on the branches of the trees, that it is 
very difficult to make him out when at rest He 
moves from tree to tree by the interwoven branches. 
He travels at a good round pace ; and were you to see 
him pass from tree to tree as 1 have done, you would 
never think of calling him a sloth. 

One day I saw a large two-toed sloth on the ground 
upon a bank of a river ; how he had got there nobody 
could tell. The Indian with me said he had never 
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surprised a sloth in such a situation before; he would 
hardly have come there to drink, for both above and 
below the place the branches of the trees touched the 
water, and afforded him an easy and safe access to it. 
Be this as it may, though the trees were hot above 
twenty yards from him, he could not make his way 
through the sand time enough to escape before we 
landed. As soon as we got up to him he threw 
himself on his back, and defended himself in gallant 
style with his fore-legs. " Come, poor fellow I " said 
I to him, "if thou hast got into a hobble to-day, 
thou shalt not suffer for it ; 1 11 take no advantage 
of thee in thy misfortune. The forest is large enough 
both for thee and me to rove in ; go thy ways 
up above, and enjoy thyself in these endless wilds ; 
it is more than probable thou wilt never have another 
interview with man. So fare thee well." On saying 
this, I took a long stick which was lying there, held 
it for him to hook on, and then conveyed him to a 
high and stately tree. He now went off in a side 
direction, and caught hold of the branch of a neigh- 
bouring tree ; he then proceeded towards the heart of 
the forest. I stood looking on, lost in amazement at 
his singular mode of progress. I followed him with 
my eye till the intervening branches closed in betwixt 
us; and then I lost sight for ever of the two-toed 
sloth. I was going to add that I never saw a sloth 
take to his heels in such earnest ; but the expression 
will not do, for the sloth has no heels. 

Adapted from ^^WatertorC 8 Wanderings'* 
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90.— TO THE CUCKOO. 

^/n-nAtd^t-'/it^ ^Tn^ud'^iie'A/u nA^.^-^^^t^^-a^i/u 
in-vifl-i-ble mys-te-ry vi-sion-a-ry 

blythe un-sub-stan-ti-al bab-bliDg 

blythe new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice ; 
cuckoo 1 shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice? 

While I am lying on the grass, 

Thy twofold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the air's whole space, 

As loud far ofif as near. 

Though babbling only to the vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring I 

Even yet thou art to me 
No.bird : but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same which in my schoolboy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 
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To seek thee often did I rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

blessed bird I the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial fairy place. 

That is fit home for thee. 

Wordmvorth. 



91.— THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

gUt-ter-iug m-by sed-ent-ary 

spe-ci-es burn-ish-ed man-tie 

en-ti-tles to-paz pa-ra-dise 

Though least in size, the glittering mantle of the 
humming-bird entitles it to the first place in the list 
of the birds of the New World. It may truly be 
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called the bird of paradise ; and had it existed in the 
Old World, it would have claimed the title instead 
of the bird which has now the honour to bear it. 
See it darting through the air almost as quick as 
thought ; now it is withiti a yard of your face — in an 
instant gone ; now it flutters from flower to flower to 
sip the silver dew ; it is now a ruby, now a topaz, now 
an emerald, now all burnished with gold 1 

Cayenne and Demerara produce the same humming- 
birda Perhaps you would like to know something of 
their haunt& In the months of July and August 
there is a tree which is very common in Demerara, 
and bears abundance of red blossoms, which stay on 
the tree for some weeks ; then it is that most of the 
different species of humming-birds are very plentiful. 
The wild red sage is also their favourite shrub, and 
they buzz like bees around it. Indeed there is scarce 
a flower in the interior, or on the sea-coast, which does 
not receive frequent visits from one or other of the 
species. On entering the forests on the rising land 
in the interior, the blue and green, the smallest brown, 
no bigger than the humble-bee, with two long feathers 
in the tail, and the little forked-tail purple-throated 
humming-birds, glitter before you in ever-changing 
attitudes. 

One species alone never shows his beauty in the 
sun ; and were it not for his lovely shining colours, 
you might almost be tempted to class him with the 
goat-suckers, on account of his habits. He is the 
largest of all the humming-birds, and is all red and 
changing gold-green, except the head, which is black. 
He has two long feathers in the tail, which cross eiach 
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other, and these have gained him the name of Ara 
humming-bird from the Indians. You never find 
him on the sea-coast, or where the river is salt, or 
in the heart of the forest, unless fresh water be there. 
He ke^ps close by the side of woody fresh-water 
rivers, and dark and lonely creeks. He leaves his 
retreat before sunrise to feed on the insects over 
the water ; he returns to it as soon as the sun's rays 
cause a glare of light, is sedentary all day long, and 
comes out again for a short time after sunset. He 
builds his nest on a twig over the water in the un- 
frequented creeks ; it looks like tanned cow leather. 

It seems to be an erroneous opinion that the hum- 
ming-bird lives entirely on honey-dew. Almost 
every flower of the tropical climates contains insects 
of one kind or another; now the humming-bird ia 
most busy about the flowers an hour or two after 
sunrise, and after a shower of rain, and it is just at 
this time that the insects come out to the edge of the 
flower, in order that the sun s rays may dry the 
nocturnal dew and rain which they have received. 
On opening th^ stomach of the humming-bird, dead 
insects are almost always found there. 

WcderUm, 
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92.— SPASE MY FLOWER 




Cfeartme im-cliBHseni-iiu: fiow-er-et 





€^^91^-^ 





gen-tle de-cay-ed de8-ti-&y 

Oh, spare my flower, my gentle flower. 

The Blender creatore of a day I 
Let it blocMn oat its little hoar. 

And pass away. 

8o soon its fleeting charms mast be 
Decayed, unnoticed, overttirown ; 
Oh, hasten not its destmy, 

Too like thine own t 

The breeze will roam this way to-morrow. 

And sigh to find its playmate gone ; 
The bee will come its sweets to borrow 

And meet with none. 



Oh, spare my flower ! thou know'st not what 

Thy undisceming hand would tear ; 
A thousand charms thou notest not 

Lie treasured there. 
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Not Solomon in all his state 

Was clad like Nature's simplest child : 
Nor codld the world combined create 

One floweret wild. 

Lyte. 





93. LOUIS XL 




^au-M^ta 


ca^^ne-'€Ct<i/ 


M^a,^ 


bu-ri-ed 


ca-the-dral 


break 


realm 


mon-u-ment 


dead 



Louis XL, being advised to destroy the tomb of 
John, Duke of Bedford, once Begent of France, who 
was buried in the cathedral of Bouen in Normandy, 
made this noble reply— 

*' What honour shall it be to us or to you to break 
this monument, and pull out of the ground the bones 
of him dead^ whom, in his lifetime, neither my father 
nor your fathers, with all their power, were once able 
to make fly one foot backwards ; who, by his strength, 
policy, and wisdom, kept them all out of the principal 
dominions of the realm of France, and out of this 
noble Duchy of Normandy, where I say first, God save 
his soul, and let his body remain at rest, which, when it 
was alive, would have dismayed the proudest of us all. 
And as for his tomb, I assure you it is not so worthy 
or magnificent, as his honour and actions deserved." 
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94.— HINTS TO TRAVELLEES. 

pre-dom-in-ant cir-cum-spec-tion 

ab-rupt-ly ooil-ed ap-ert-ure 

jag-u-ar knock li-quor 

Time and experience have convinced me that there 
is not much danger in roving amongst snaJ^es and 
wild beasts, provided only that you have self-com- 
mand. You must never approach them abruptly ; 
if so, you are sure to pay for your rashness, because 
the idea of self-defence is predominant in every ani- 
mal, and thus the snake, to defend himself from 
what he considers an attack upon him, makes 
the intruder feel the deadly effect of his poisonous 
fangs. The jaguar flies at you, and knocks you 
senseless with a stroke of his paw ; whereas, if you 
had not come upon him too suddenly, it is ten to one 
but that he had retired, in lieu of disputing the path 
with you. 

Snakes in these wilds are certainly an annoyance, 
thoagh, perhaps, more in imagination than in reality, 
for you must recollect the serpent is never the first to 
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offend. His poisonous fang was not given him for 
conquest ; he never inflicts a wound with it, but to 
defend existence. . Provided you walk cautiously, and 
do not absolutely touch him, you may pass in safety 
close by him. As he is often coiled up on the ground, 
and amongst the branches of the trees above you, a 
degree of circumspection is necessary, lest you un- 
warily disturb him. The labarri snake is very poi- 
sonous, and I have often approached within two yards 
of him without fear. I took care to move very softly 
and gently, without moving my arms, and he always 
allowed me to have a fine view of him, without show- 
ing the least inclination to make a spring at me. He 
would appear to keep his eye fixed on me, as though 
suspicious ; but that was all. Sometimes I have taken 
a stick ten feet long and placed it on the labarri's back. 
He would then glide away without offering resistance. 
But when I put the end of the stick abruptly to his 
head, he immediately opened his mouth, flew at it, 
and bit it. 

One day, wishful to see how the poison comes out 
of the fang of the snake, I caught a labarri alive. 
He was about eight feet long ; I held him by the 
neck, and my hand was so near his jaw, that he had 
not room to move his head to bite it. This was the 
only position I could have held him m with safety 
and effect To do so, it only required a little resolu- 
tion and coolness. I then took a small piece of stick 
in the other hand, and pressed it against the fang, 
which is invariably in the upper jaw. Towards the 
point of the fang there is a little oblong aperture on 
the convex side of it. Through this there is a com- 

N 
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munication down the fang to the root> at which lies a 
little bag containing the poison. Now, when the 
point of the fang is pressed, the root of the fang 
also presses against the bag, and sends up a portion 
of the poison therein contained. Thus when I 
applied a piece of stick to the point of the fang, 
there came out of the hole a liquor thick and yellow, 
like strong camomile tea. This was the poison, which 
is so dreadful in its effects, as to render the labarri 
snake one of the most poisonous in the forests of 
Guiana. Waterton. 

96.— TO LEVEN WATER 

tor-rent youth-ful im-pede 

€4Jia4r-Med ^u^niA-Zi/na, Aeu^e^ 

war-bles dimp-liiig poise-d 

On Leven's banks while free to rove, 

And tune the rural pipe to love, 

I envied not the happiest swain 

That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 

Pure stream I in whose transparent wave 

My youthful limbs I used to lave, 

No torrents stain thy limpid source. 

No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 

That sweetly warbles o'er its bed. 

With white, round, polished pebbles spread ; 

While, lightly poised, the scaly brood 

In myriads cleave thy crystal flood. 
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The springing trout in speckled pride; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from their parent lake 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flowered with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks so gaily green 
May numerous herds aind flocks be seen. 
And lasses chanting o'er the pail. 
And shepherds piping in the dale. 
And ancient faith that knows no guile. 
And industry embrowned with toil, 
And hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 

T. Smollett 

96.— THE HISTORY OF AGESILXUS. 






^i 



lux-u-ri-ous pal-ace re-quest-ed 

judge-d del-ic-ate shield 



fa-tigue pro-vis-ion ' jew-el 



The Spartans were a brave and hardy people, who 
despised everything that tended to make them deli- 
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cate and laxi}rioii& All their time was spent in such 
exercises as made them strong and actiye, able to 
bear f atigae, and to despise woonds and danger ; for 
they were sitaated in the midst of several other 
nations, that often had quarrels with each other and 
with them, and therefore it was necessary that they 
should learn to defend themselyes. Therefore all the 
children were brought up alike, and the sons of their 
kings themselves were as little* indulged as anybody 
else. 

In Sparta, the great business of the kings (for they 
had two) was to command the people when they 
went out to war, or when they were attacked at home ; 
and that, you know, they could not do without being 
brave and hardy themselves. Now it happened that 
the Spartans had some friends and allies who lived 
at a distance from them, across the sea, who were 
attacked by a great and numerous nation called the 
Persians. So when the Spartans knew the danger of 
their friends, they sent over to their assistance Agesi- 
laus, one pf their kings, together with a few thousands 
of his countrymen, and these, they judged, would be 
a match for all the forces that could be brought 
against them by the Persians, though ever so nume- 
rous. 

\ When the general of the Persians saw the small 
number of his. enemies, he imagined it would be an 
easy matter to take them prisoners, or to destroy 
them. Besides, as he was immensely rich, and had 
a number of palaces, and a great quantity of gold 
and silver, and jewels and slaves, he could not con- 
ceive it possible that anybody could resist him. He 
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therefore raised a large army, several times greater 
than that of the Spartans, and attacked Agesilaus, 
who was not in the least afraid of him; for the 
Spartans, joining their shields together, and marching 
slowly along in even ranks, fell with so mach fury 
upon the Persians, that in an instant they put them 
to flight When the Persian general saw that his 
troops were never able to stand against the Spartans, 
he sent to Agesilaus, and requested that they might 
have a meeting, in order to treat about terms of 
peace. This the Spartan consented to, and ap- 
pointed the time and place of the interview. 

When the day came, Agesilaus arrived first at the 
place of meeting with the Spartans ; but not seeing 
the general, he sat down upon the grass with his 
soldiers ; and as it was the dinner-time of the army, 
they pulled out their provisions, which were some 
coarse bread and onions, and began eating very 
heartily. In the middle of them sat King Agesilaus, 
in no way better dressed or better fed than the others, 
nor was there in the whole army any man who more 
exposed himself to every kind of hardship than the 
king himself, by which means he was loved and 
respected by all the soldiers, who were ashamed of 
seeming less brave or patient than their general. It 
was not long before some of the Persian general's 
servants came, who brought with them rich and 
costly carpets, which they spread upon the ground 
for their master to rest upon. Other servants came 
and began to build a large tent with silken hangings, 
to shelter him from the heat of the sun. After this 
came a company of cooks and confectioners^ with a 
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great number of loaded horses, which carried npon 
their backs all that was wanted for a splendid meaL 
Last of all came the general himself, glittering with 
gold and jewels, and dressed in a long pnrple robe. He 
wore bracelets npon his arms, and rode npon a beau- 
tiful horse that was as gaily dressed as himself. As he 
came nearer and saw the simple manners of the 
Spartan king and his soldiers, he scoffed at their 
poverty, and made comparisons between their mean 
appearance and his own magnificence. All who were 
with him were much amused with the witty remarks of 
their general, except one man, who had served in the 
Greek armies, and therefore was better acquainted 
with the manners and discipline of these people. 
This man was highly valued by the Persian general 
for his understanding and honesty; and therefore, 
when he saw that he said nothing, he insisted upon 
his saying what he thought, as the rest had dona 

''Since you command me, general,'' replied he, 
''to speak my mind, I must confess that the very 
circumstance which is the cause of so much mirth to 
the gentlemen that are with you is the reason of my 
fear& On our side, indeed, I see gold, and jewels, 
and purple in abundance ; but when I look for men, 
I can find nothing but barbers, cooks, confectioners, 
fiddlers, dancers, and everything that is most un- 
manly and unfit for war. On the Greek's side I see 
none of these costly trifles ; but I see iron that forms 
their weapons ; I see men who have been brought. up 
to despise every hardship and face every danger ; who 
are accustomed to obey their leader, and to fall dead 
in their places rather than to turn their backs. Were 
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the contest about who should cook a dinner or curl 
hair best, I should have no' fear of the Persians 
gaining the advantage ; but when it is necessary to 
contend in battle, where the prize is won by hardiness 
and bravery, I cannot help being afraid of men who 
are used to wounds, and labour, and suffering ; nor 
can I ever think that the Persian gold will be able to 
resist the Greek iron." 

The Persian general was so struck with the truth 
of these remarks, that from that very hour he 
resolved to fight no more with such invincible troops, 
but did his best to make peace with the Spartans, by 
which means he preserved himself and country from 
destruction- Day. 



EXERCISES IN SPELLING. 



It is admitted that there are numberless anomalies 
in EngKsh spelling. Many persons hence main- 
tain that it is useless, or worse, to attempt to teach 
to children the sounds as well as the names of our 
letters. The editor of this series thinks otherwise. 
He knows that an intelligent and skilled teacher 
can give much assistance to young children in 
learning to read and to spell, by accustoming them 
early to distinguish between the alphabetical name, 
and the various sounds, of a letter. 

The following exercises are designed to suggest 
to an intelligent pupil-teacher some of the points 
upon which the attention of his scholars should be 
fixed. A skilled teacher wiU propose many words 
to be spelled by his class, like those given in 
these exercises. He will try to teach his scholars 
how to spell groups or families of words. He 
will, almost unawares, find means of teachiug 
them no small amount of grammar and etymology 
through the spelling exercises, which may be thus 
made to quicken the interest and sharpen the in- 
telligence of a class, as well as to test its memory. 

He will be able also to form dictation exercises 
from these lists of words, which will have the 
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charm of freshness and reality, if the class and 
teachet thoroughly understand each other. 

Amongst the chief difficulties to be overcome in 
teaching children to spell English correctly, a 
teacher must remember these points : — 

1. That our vowel signs represent a very great 
variety of sounds. We have five vowel signs^ but 
they stand for nearly twenty different sounds. 
Some also of our consonants, as ^, g^ and the com- 
binations th and ch, are sounded differently in 
different words. 

2. That in a very large number even of the 
words in most common use, there are many silent 
or half-silent letters, both vowels and consonants 
— e.g. J in calm, knife, sight, whistle, great, 

PRAISE, ROGXJB, WRECK, LAMB. 

3. That derivative words present all sorts of 
difficulties ; but this fact renders it all the more 
essential for teachers to be familiar with them, 
and to try and reduce them to a minimum, by 
pointing out, as far as they can, the general laws 
which govern the formation of each class of deri- 
vative words. 



Samples of words in which one or more vowel 

signs are not soux^ed:— 

A silent in ea with long sound of ir. 

eat deal each reader 

beat meal reach leader 

heat bean breach fear 

meat mean weakness hear 
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neat 


peaceful 


leak 


ear 


seat 


ceaseless 


feast 


near 


treat 


beardless 


least 


tear 


heap 


eastern 


please 


beach 


leaper 


seam 


grease 


peach 


reaper 


team 


weave 


dreamer 


teacher 


tea 


leaf 


steamer 


A silent in ea with 


SHORT sound of ^. 


dead 


breast 


wealth 


feather 


head 


bread 


breath 


weather 


lead 


dread 


death 


heather 


deafen 


tread 


pleasant 


pleasure 


threaten 


health 


dreadful 


treasure 


zealous 


stealth 


earldom 


weapon 


E silent in ea with 


LONG sound of k. 


great 


bear 




tear 


break 


pear 




wear 


steak 


swear 







B silent in ea mth soft sound of a. 
heart hearth sergeant 



- 


E silent in ew. 


• 


ewe 
few . 


new dew 
sinew view 

I silent in ie. 


mew 
yew 


field 
shield 
yield 
wield 


besiege thieve 
believe niece 
relieve brief 
grieve chief 

I silent in el 


grief 
pier 
bier 
mien 


seize 

ceiling 

conceive 


conceit 

deceit 

receipt 


deceive 

perceive 

receive 
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I 


silent in ai. 




affair 


aid 


disdain 


remain 


repair 


aim 


sustain 


retain 


pair 


failure 


1 grain 


detain 


paint 


hail 


claim 


attain 


pain 


praise 


bail 


maintain 


rain 


maize 


hail 


obtain 


raise 


saint 

9 


pail 


explain 


waist 


taint 


sail 


afraid 


contain 


train 


rail 


retail 


complain 


chain 


main 


vain 




o silent in eo and ou. 


leopard 




people 


you 


jeopardy 








• 

u silent in ua, ub, tii, uy, 


and ou. 


guard 




build 


guile 


guardian 




guild 


disguise 






guilt 


guide 






quit 




guest 




quilt 


buy 


quench 




biscuit 


guy 


guess 




circuit 




tongue 




squint 


though 


fatigue 






dough 



Samples of words in which two vowels or semi- 
vowels combine to form a sound different from, 
either of them :— 



EI. 


EY. 




01. 


OY. 


their 


deign 


oil 


joint 


boy employ 


heir 


skein 


boil 


anoint 


joy viceroy 


reign 


feign 


soil 


hoist 


toy envoy 


rein 


they 


toil 


moist 


annoy buoy 


rein 


sleigh 


foil 


noise 


decoy alloy 
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E ■■»»i» a^j^^^j MM 


^^^^.asAJB 


Kf. ST. 


OL 


OT. 


Teil obey join 
weigh obeasanoe coin 


lejoioe 
boisterous 


enjoy ooy 


whey freight 
prey eight 


choiee 
Toice 


quoit * 
exploit 




survey inreigh 






oonvey 








OU. 


OW. 


AU. 


AW. 


house 


cow 


aught 


law 


mouse 

thou 

cloud 


how 

town 

down 


naughty 
haughty 
fault 


paw 
saw 
jaw 


loud 


frown 


fraud 


claw 


ounce 
flounce 


gown 
now 


gaudy 
laurel 


bawl 
brawl 


pounce 

plough 

bough 

sound 

found 


sow 

bow 

row 

dower 

bower 


haul 

cause 

pause 

gauze 

sauce 


shawl 

awl 

yawl 

gnaw 

flaw 


pound 

ground 

round 


flower 

shower 

tower 


caught 
taught 
haunt 


caw 
awe 
yawn 


mount 
fount 


power 
cowl 


gaunt 
staunch 


pawn 
dawn 


pout 


fowl 


launch 


lawn 


out 


jowl 


daub 


fawn 


rout 


growl 


daughter 


tawny 



Samples of words in which OXT and AU are 

sounded alike :— 

ought aught 

fought caught 

sought taught 

wrought naughty 

brought haughty 

thought gaudy 
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Words containing silent consonants :— 



B. 



G. 



GH. 



GH. 



E. 



climb 


sign 


right 


though 


knave 


comb 


design 


fight 


through 


knee 


thumb 


ensign 


flight 


dough 


knight 


limb 


resign 


might 


although 


knife 


lamb 


guarl 


night 


ought 


kneel 


debt 


gnat 


light 


thought 


knock 


doubt 


gnash 


sight 


height 


knot 


tomb 


gnaw 


tight 


daughter 


knuckle 


debtor 


reign 


Wright 


slaughter 


know 


crumb 


foreign 


weight 


haughty 


knew 


plumb 


deign 


straight 


naughty 


knack 


dumb 


soYereign 


neighbour 


weighty 


knell 


W. 


L. 


N. 


S. 


H. 


wrap 


calm 


autumn 


aisle 


hour 


wrist 


balm 


column 


isle 


heir 


Wright 


calf 


hymn 


island 


heiress 


wrong- 


half 


solemn 




honour 


wrinkle 


chalk 


condemn 




honest 


wreck 


walk 








wrangle 


tAlk 








wrestle 


could 


• 






wretched 


would 








sword 


should 








answer 


salmon 
salve 
stalk 
psahn 
palm 
.yolk 









Samples of words in which OH are sounded 

like F:— 

cough tough laugh 

rough enough laughter 
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Samples of words in which ifl sounded like 



son 

ton 

done 

love 

Bhove 



U short :— 




shovel 


some 


come 


comfort 


comely 


honey 


vrelcome 


money 


done 


tongue 



Samples of words in which the sound of 00 is 
represented by various vowel signs :— 



O-E. 


U-E. 


U-I. 


0-U. 


move 


blue 


fruit 


through 


prove 


true 


suit 


group^ 


whose 


glue 


recruit 




lose 


flue 


bruise 


0. 


shoe 


rule 


cruise 


do 


canoe 


rude 
flute 




to 



Samples of words in which EW are sounded 

like 00 :— 



u. 



00. 



Jew 


blew 


jewel 


flew 


jeweller 


chew 




grew 



Samples of words in which I is sounded like E :— 

profile oblique mirage 

chagrin antique pastille 

routine unique finesse 

ravine fatigue clique police 

marine pique suite caprice 



ma-ga-zme 

tam-bour-ine 

machine 
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Samples of words in which PH axe sounded 

like F:— 



neph-ew 

pheas-ant 

sphere 

at-mo-sphere 

hemi-sphere 



phys-ic 

phys-i-cian 

ci-pher 

de-ci-pher 

si-phon 



em-phaa-id 

em-phat-ic 

epi-taph 

pro-phet 

graph-ic 



Samples of words in which and occur. These 
letters are usually, but not always, sounded 
soft before E, I, and Y, and hard before A, 0, 
XT, and all consonants :— 






soft. 


c he 


vrd. 


cen-tre 


in-no-cent 


com-mon 


part-icle 


cin-der 


ex-cel-lent 


com-et 


veh-icle 


pen-oil 


so-ci-ety 


com-pany 


pinn-acle 


cert-ain 


ne-cess-ity 


cov-er 


prac-tic-al 


sau-cer 


ne-cess-ary 


col-lege 


scar-let 


cell-ar 


de-cen-cy 


can-die 




de-ceive 


flu-en-cy 


cof-fee 




de-face 


va-can-cy 


curt-ain 




ia-duce 




can-ter 




dis-grace 




cush-ion 

car-pet 

cup-board 




G soft. 


a harcL 


cour-age 


car-ri-age 


gal-lop 


ea-ger 


sav-age 


mar-ri-age 


gar-ret 


an-ger 


al-lege 


fringe 


fra-grant 


strong-er 


vest-ige 


plunge 


gun-ner 


stag-ger 


por-ridge 


sponge 


ar-io-gant 


rag-gfed 


viU-age 




el-e-gant 


rug-ged 


gin-ger 




su-gar 


guess 


man-ger 




vul-gar 


guest 


ar-range 




vin-e-gar 
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vXOuJX ••• ■•• ••■■ ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• ■•■ 

PHILIPS' IMPERIAL ATLAS OF OUTLINE MAPS. Two 

Series, each containing 32 Maps, in cover, each 

PHILIPS' IMPERIAL ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS. 

Two Series, each containing 12 Maps, in cover, each 
PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. Two Series 

eadu confining 12 Maps, neat cover, each 

PHILIPS' BLANK PROJECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. Two 

Series, each containing 12 Maps, cover 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

For use in Schools, and adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. 
Uniformly printed in bold and readable type. 

Foolscap 8vo., 82 pp., sewed, with Map, 2d. ; bound in cloth with Coloured Map, 
4d. Double vols., 64 pp , sewed, with Map, 4d. ; bound in Cloth, with Coloured 
Map, 6d. 

LIST OF THS SERIES. 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BERKSHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGE and HUNTINGDON. 

CHESHIRE. 

CORNWALL. 

CUMBERLAND ft WESTMORELAND. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

DOBBET. 

DURHAM. 

ESSEX. 

GLOUCESTER. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

KENT. 

LANCASHIRE. 

LEICESTER and RUTLAND. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

MIDDLESEX. 



MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

NORFOLK. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

OXFORD and BUCKS. 

t^HROPSHIRE. 

SOMERSET. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

SUFFOLK. 

SURRET. 

SUSSEX. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

WILTSHIRE. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. - 

YORKSHIRE, Nobth and East Ridings 

YORKSHIRE, West Riding; double 

vol., 4d. and6d. 
NORTH WALES; double vol., 4d. 

and6d. 



LONDON: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET.STREET. 

LIVBBPOOL : CAXTON BUILDINaS, AND 49 AND 61 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 




